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UNDERWOOD 


EXPERT TYPING AWARDS 





SAPPHIRE 


90 Words a Minute 
for 15 Minutes 


PEARL 
70 Words a 
Minute for 
15 Minutes 


80 Words a 
Minute for 
15 Minutes 


DIAMOND 


100 Words a Minute 
for 30 Minutes 


SILVER 
50 Words a 
Minute for 
15 Minutes 


40 Words a 
Minute for 
15 Minutes 


60 Words a Minute 
We for 15 Minutes 
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for increasing your speed and accuracy 


HESE beautiful Medal Emblems 
are awarded for seven degrees of 


typewriting speed and accuracy. Each 


you on to faster and more accurate 
typewriting. 

There are other reasons, too, for better 
is different, distinctive, and until you a higher standard in your 


win the 100-word award with its 


typew riting 


school work—and an increased earning 


lustrous center panel of black enamel 
encircled with diamonds and emeralds 
—pbrilliantly flashing—there is always 


a Medal Emblem ahead of you to urge 


capacity for the future. And remember, 
Underwood Medal Emblem Awards are 
the highest recommendation to teachers, 
business men and employers everywhere. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 














A Shorthand “IF” 


W ith apologies to Rudyard Kipling 


(From Pitman’s Journal, March, 1925) 


If you can take your shorthand book, go through it, 
Review the rules with patience and with care; 
If you have courage and resolve to do it, 
And of the outlines make a copy fair; 
If you can use the circles, loops, and vowels, 
And never write them on wrong side of stroke; 
If you can deal in smiles and leave the scowls 
To those who say that shorthand is “no joke.” 


If you can make your double-lengths apparent 
And see that half-lengths keep to their true size; 
If from your side your textbook ne'er is absent 
To verify your outlines, not surmise; 
If you can spend an hour a day in reading 
From magazines which do not give a key, 
And know that this is just the task you're needing 
To hasten speed, by strengthening theory. 


If you can learn the grammalogs and phrases, 
And use the tick for “the,” the dot for “an;” 
If you can stand the censures and the praises 
Of those who wish to help you if they can; 
If you can write your outlines in position, 


And let your concentration be intense ; 


If you can tackle new words with decision, 


And when you're reading back, use common sense. 


If you can master even one great writer, 
And from his works a wider knowledge gain; 
If you can hold your pen a little lighter, 
But make your thick and thin strokes very plain: 
If in transcribing you are very active 
In getting perfect work by checking through, 
Yours is the choice of many jobs attractive, 
And—in the spring—you'll get a MEDAL, too! 
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Does the Male Stenographer 
ldlold a “Girl’s Job”? 


By Chester E. Shuler 


Harrisburg, 


» CONVERSATION 
which took place in an 
| office some time ago in- 
| terested me A young 
man was busy typing. 
Suddenly he stopped and 
exclaimed, “Oh, I wish I 
had another job!” 
“Another job ? re- 
peated a fellow-worker. “Why, what’s wrong 
with this one?” 

“I'd like to have a job where I didn’t need 
to type.” 

“But you're a splendid typist and are mak- 
ing good. I think you should be satisfied 
with your present position.” 

“That's all right; but it’s a girl’s job!” 

There was such unmistakable disgust in the 
boy’s tones as he said this that one could not 
doubt his sincerity; and further remarks 
showed that he regarded it as little less than 
disgraceful to have his associates know he 
was employed as a stenographer or typist— 
because he was a young man. 

It made me begin to think along this line, 
and at first I wondered why he had this idea. 

The organization with which I am con- 
nected has never employed female help. All 
of our stenographers and typists, as well as 
our other clerical workers, are young men. 
This is a precedent of twenty years’ standing 
and is due to the nature of our work and the 
superior results obtained, rather than any 
antipathy for women employees. Our hours 
are long and our duties arduous, and male 
stenographers are required in order to pro 
duce the desired results 


’ 


Pennsylvania 


It is not often that we lose the services of 
a male stenographer, true in most 
offices, occasionally we do have a vacancy in 
our staff. When in the past needed an- 
other stenographer, have been in the habit 
of communicating with a good friend of 
ours—the principal of a certain well-known 
business college. He knows our requirements 
and almost invariably able to send 
us the right type of young man for the place. 
If he has not happened to have a graduate or 
a suitable under-graduate in his school, he 
has always bent energy to locate for 
us an experienced graduate already employed 
We've learned to depend rather strongly upon 
him for our clerical recruits 

But the last time we asked him to send us 
a male stenographer for one of our branch 
offices, we received the following reply: 


but as is 


we 
we 


has been 


every 


“I am very sorry that I cannot find a man 
for the position to which you have referred. 
I hope that in future I may be able to supply 
your needs. I am endeavoring now to enroll 
more male students and I may be able to get 
them to take what they should study. So 
many of the boys today have a notion that 
shorthand is a girl’s job. It is hard to get 
enough of them to qualify in it.” 
again! I 

business 


Here was this “girl’s job” idea 
noted that it seems to prevail in 


colleges, as well as in offices. 


And then, a bit later, I chanced 
editorial taken from a daily 
portion of which reads: 

“Executive officers of big institutions 
road and manuiacturing establishments 


upon an 
newspaper, a 


-rail- 
have 
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been making recently what might seem to be 
strange complaints. They say they cannot 
find capable young men who are good stenog- 
raphers and typists. 

“Young men just leaving school or college, 
they say, scorn shorthand and typewriting 
machines in these days. They look upon 
stenography as a girl’s job. So when a cor- 
poration manager or president promotes one 
confidential employe to a higher post, he can- 
not find a capable young man equipped to 
take his place and fill the vacancy.” 

Here it was again—this “girl’s job” 
notion! And coming this time from the field 
of “big business” executives, men who ought 
to know what they are talking about. 


UST what did these 
folks mean by a 
“girl’s job”? In addition 
to stenographers and typ- | 
ists themselves, I now 
had the testimony of a 
business-college principal 
and business men to the 
effect that male stenogra- 
phers are accused of holding 
such jobs—whether or not they actually do 
Is it a term which belittles the position of 
women in business life? Hardly. Few would 


be so prejudiced as to say that there is no 
place in the business world today for the girl 


or woman. Indeed it would be such an absurd 
statement that no one would be likely to be- 
lieve it. There ts a large field for the busi- 
ness woman. She fits into certain positions 
in a manner which a man never could. Her 
peculiar characteristics make it possible for 
her to render, in certain vocations, 
a degree of efficient service which 
few men can duplicate. If all of 
the female office workers in our 
land were to cease work tomorrow 
morning—well, it would be super- 
fluous to comment upon the dire- 
ness of the result! Truly the term 
“a girl’s job” does not reflect upon the 
work of the business woman. 
“But what is it?” I had 
wanted to be entirely certain. 
our good friend the dictionary—but evidently 
Mr. Webster hadn't even heard of such a 
term. Search elsewhere resulted in vain. Then 
I began to inquire of some friends that I 
thought might know. None of them was will- 
ing to attempt an exact definition, yet, from 
the consensus of opinion voiced, I gathered 
that it means, briefly, “A soft position which 
(when held by a young man) indicates a lack 
of ambition, initiative, and efficiency; a gen- 
eral absence of that red-bloodedness which is 
supposed to be indispensable to success.” Cer- 
tainly, the “title” seems to be one which few 
could envy! Indeed, when I asked one young 


some idea, but 
So I turned to 
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man whose duties happen to include the 
operation of a typewriter—“what do you 
think it would mean if a man came to you 
and insinuated that you hold a girl's job?” 
he drew himself to the very top of his “six- 
feet-three” and replied, emphatically, “Well, 
I can’t say exactly—but most likely if he ap- 
plied it to my job, it'd mean a pair of black 
eyes for him!” 

I did not continue my investigation farther. 
I felt sure I'd acquired a rather definite idea 
of the term’s meaning! 

UT—Does a male stenographer really hold 

“a girl’s job”—in the sense in which the 
term is used here? 

To us who have been perusing this maga- 
zine more or less regularly since our business 
college days, the question may seem more or 
less absurd. We have read so many articles 
to the contrary, and many of our friends have 
demonstrated, by their rapid advance, that 
shorthand is indeed a desirable stepping-stone 
to better things. Or perhaps we've even 
learned this truth in our individual cases. In 
fact, we may have heard, and read, and 
realized so much along this line personally 
that in our minds we haven't the least doubt 
about how we would answer the question 
we would use one little word with two letters, 
and capitalize each of them! 

Still, while this may be the idea of folks 
who have been “through the mill” of several 
years’ experience since their “Manual days” 
in school, very unfortunately a quite different 
idea seems to prevail among young men of 
this generation—that shorthand is a subject 
for girls only and unworthy of their atten 
tion. The illustrations which I have 
cited above show the results: The 
young typist is dissatisfied and can 
not endure the slurring remarks 
made concerning his job; the busi 
ness-college principal finds it diffi 
cult to induce men to tak 
up shorthand; the big executives of 
business find it hard to secure com 
petent male stenographers to fill po- 

trust offer a bright future 

I repeat, it is most unfortunate; a condition 
which is sure to affect business in general in 
time if it isn’t corrected sut perhaps the 
young men who are laboring under this dis 
torted notion are themselves the most likely 
to suffer. Let us take for example the cas« 
of such a young man. When he enters busi 
ness college, he is unwilling to take shorthand 
and kindred subjects, or if he does, he fails 
to put his whole-hearted interest and effort 
into it. He gains instead a smattering of 
bookkeeping, hoping thereby to be known as 
an accountant. After a superficial training 
he starts out to seek his fortune in business 
He tries to a position to his liking. 


young 


sitions of which 


secure 
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He tries again and again. Perhaps he won- 
ders why so many prospective employers ask 
him if he can take dictation and use the type- 
writer. And possibly he reflects, “Why don’t 
they hire girls to do that stuff? I'm an 
accountant—not a typist!” But the big men 
do ask the and often a negative 
reply forfeits the job. He is an accountant 
(?) and finally lands a clerical position, with 
no particular field into which he may advance. 
Even if he can, it will be, in all probability 
into the accounting branch of the busi- 
ness. When changes are made “at the top,” 
he will not be in line for the big job, because 
he will have had no chance to learn the inside 
he knows only some- 


quest ion, 


only 


facts about the business ; 
thing about the accounting end. He's had no 
chance to “get next’ to the boss. And maybe 
he still wonders why his erstwhile schoolmate 
who was so effeminate (??) as to permit the 
to place him in a class, 


private 


principal shorthand 


is working now in the president's 
office ! 

This “git 
employers too As a rule 
other things being equal, to hire a stenogra- 


l’s job” hoax is unfortunate for 


they are willing, 
pher rather than a man who does not know 
shorthand. This is true even when the job 
may not require the actual use of stenography. 
Why? Because they know that it is a 
valuable form of mental discipline; that it 
promotes the power of concentration and in- 
creases efficiency; that it is a real 
anyone and is going to help fit the applicant 
for that position “higher up” in the organiza 
tion which, sooner or later, is sure to become 
that a knowledge of 
“stepping-stone.” That 


asset to 


vacant. know 


shorthand is a valuable 


They 


is why 

It will be inspiring to the male stenographer 
who is smarting under the taunting remarks 
which later may come to his ears 
regarding his job, to remember that 
as a rule those who make them usu 
ally know nothing themselves about 
shorthand and typing, or their taunts 
result of ignor- 
just 


sooner or 


be simply the 
jealousy, or 


may 
pre judice, 
plain, unadulterated 
grapes.” The modern 
rapher is by no means alone in his 

choice of a vocation. It is genuinely 
inspiring to notice the great men in business 
who began their careers “behind the key- 
board.” If ever they were accused of holding 
a girl’s job, they must have kept on holding 
see what 


ance, 
“unsweetened 


male stenog- 


it until their chance came. Let us 
a few such men have to say on the subject: 
Mr. Albert F. Osterloh, one of the heads of 
a nationally known tire company, says: 

“I think stenography is a wonderful 
to any young man. If he begins modestly and 
has a faculty for grasping the minor points 
of the business in which he engages, he is 


asset 


surface. He not only 
outside end of the busi- 
inner 


sure to come to the 
gets in line with the 
ness, but he masters the details of the 
workings. He sees the correspondence that 
goes out and comes in. Thus he acquires in- 
formation that he could get in no other way. 
If he is of the right caliber, he will readily 
grasp the ideas of the managing head of the 
business. He will observe and learn the policy 
of the firm. As a stenographer, he gets in 
touch with the principles of the business and 
its workings in a way that is not accorded the 

ordinary clerk or other 

employe. I would advise 

any young entering 

business by all 
master 


man 
means to 
study and short 
hand and typing.” 
Another big man—a 
railroad magnate in_ the 
Middle West who, 
used shorthand in his 
early life, 
“There 
opening 
afforded a male stenographer who 
initiative and them 
in the closest touch with the 
with the busi 


too, 


says 

isn't a_ better 
USINESS imaginable 
than that 
has brains and 
He is constantly 
important things 
ness.” 


will use 


connected 


HERE are thousands of stenographers 

who may never advance very far; stenog 
raphers who by reason of their lack of train 
improve them 


ing and an unwillingness to 


cannot requirements of the 
But, contrari 


number of male 


selves, meet the 
when it 
there are a greater 
stenographers who have learned the big secret 
of success. They have realized that it pays 
to make themselves indispensable to their em 
They that an indispensabk 
stenographer does NOT hold a 
How become 
essential is 
home-made, common sense 


new position comes 


wise, 


ployer. know 


“girl's job.” one : 
The greatest just 
simple 
More errors are made by clerical 
through failure to use 
than for any other 


The indispensable stenog 


workers 
common sense 
reason 
rapher uses his 
thing other than an ornament. He is 
more than a machine Everything he 
does in his daily work means something to 
him. 
He makes himself indispensable to his 
in a lot of ways. He sits at the em 
elbow to take dictation, and he also 
“gets next” to the details and secrets of the 
business, the policies of the firm and the 
personal likes and dislikes of his employers 
He is careful to guard jealously every con 
fidence placed in him. He never talks “shop” 
out of the office, and not much therein. His 


head for some 


‘boss” 


plover’s 
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employer knows this and he isn’t afraid to 
speak of important matters in his presence— 
which helps him acquire more knowledge. 
When he takes dictation, each sentence dic- 
tated means something to him; it is not a 
mere collection of words to be pounded out 
in some sort of way. He knows why each 
letter is being written and tries to figure out 
just what effect it will have upon the busi- 
ness in general. Consciously and wuncon- 
sciously, he learns the “pet” words and ex- 
pressions of his boss. He is careful to spell 
every word correctly, and never too busy nor 
“tired” to look up every unfamiliar word 
which he encounters. A list of these words 
is kept in his desk, and he looks them up and 
learns how to use them when he has a spare 
moment or two. He takes genuine pride in 
learning the meaning and use of at least one 
new word each day—especially those relating 
to his particular business. He is extremely 
careful that every letter laid on the em- 
ployer’s desk for signature is “just right”— 
that if the boss neglects to read it, the mes- 
sage which it conveys will be correct and the 
construction faultless. In fact, the indis- 
pensable stenographer pays such careful at- 
tention to his work that he becomes a “part” 
of the boss. When the latter hands him a 
letter and says, “Here, answer this for me; 
tell Mr. Jones so and so”—he is so familiar 
with the ideas of his employer that he can 
compose the letter in almost the same lan- 
guage which the boss himself would have 
employed had he dictated the reply. He 
knows about how much cordiality, or reserve, 
or “punch,” the boss would inject into the 
communication; whether it should begin with 
“Dear Sir” or “Dear John,” and just what 
closing to use. In short, he knows exactly 
how to write a letter which the boss will 
sign with pleasure—and which will cause him 
to make a mental note, “That lad is on the 
job; he knows what I want to write before 
I dictate it. He'll make a good private secre- 
tary some day.” And the indispensable ste- 
nographer’s position will likely be vacant 
before so very long. 

The stenographer who has learned how to 
be indispensable to an employer or a firm 
will find that he can remove from 
the shoulders of the big executive 
a multitude of detail work which 
will be appreciated; details which 
consume valuable time, but which 
if meglected spell disaster. He 


e 


. . . 2y 
will inspire the confidence of the < ne 


employer, who more and more — 
will depend upon him to do things , 
“just right.” For instance, not + 


a 
HIM 
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every big business man has had the oppor- 
tunity to perfect himself in the use of correct 
English, but usually he knows when his 
letters contain errors. The man with an in- 
dispensable stenographer has the assurance 
that even though im the rush of a busy day 
he may have “slipped” in his use of the 
language, these errors will not appear in the 
finished letter, although the sense will remain 
the same. He knows, too, that he can dictate 
his personal letters to his amanuensis without 
having confidential things repeated to im- 
proper persons. He knows that his letters be- 
cause of their neatness, correctness and “tone” 
will create a favorable impression upon the 
recipient—because his stenographer has put 
his “best” into their mechanical makeup. 

This sort of stenographer holds a job which 
is important to a degree which he himself 
may not realize. If the combined value of 
such stenographers throughout the world 
could in some way be contemplated it would 
be surprising to many. On the other hand, 
if their combined services were suddenly to 
be removed from the world of commerce, 
the result would be disastrous beyond imagina- 
tion’s power. These reliable, dependable, in- 
dispensable stenographers are much like small 
cogs in the mechanism of a high-powered and 
beautiful automobile: unnoticed, yet impor- 
tant; inconspicuous, yet essential. 

Some of the apathy for a stenographic po- 
sition which hinders many young men today 
is due, no doubt, to the modern desire to be 
leaders instead of followers. The idea of 
taking dictation isn’t attractive to the present- 
day youth. Yet we will do well to remember 
the old saying that before one can become a 
great general one must learn first to be a 
good soldier; that before one is fitted to give 
orders, one must have learned how to obey 
them. Leadership is a good thing to seek, 
and leaders are essential; but good followers 
are even more important. The stenographer 
who begins at the bottom, is willing to be 
“dictated to” for a time, devotes his attention 
to detail, and learns the business all the way 
up, makes the best executive in years to 
come. The indispensable young man stenog- 
rapher who uses his head, is not afraid of 
hard work, realizes the honorable- 
ness of his position and upholds 
that honor by conscientious appli- 
cation and faithful service, will 
receive his reward, and sooner or 
later will realize that as a stenog- 
rapher he did NOT hold a “girl’s 
_ job” but the position of a man— 
e a real man in the great business 
> of life. 
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Dupraw Wins the World 
Championship 


With an Astonishing Record for Accuracy, 
Making but Three Errors in Transcribing 3444 Words 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


Summary of Championship Contest" 


Jury Cuarce Testimony I 


24 28 


254 


Martin J. Dupraw met th mobile with a “3” in its number I am stirred 
“great open spaces” of the West that by emotion as I recall the scenes that fol 
begin at Omaha, he began to champ lowed the announcement. 
at the nib of his fountain pen. Something So Dupraw has added another name to the 
of the pioneer spirit that lured our ancestors illustrious roster of Gregg writers to win the 
across the continent to conquer the great Shorthand Championship trophy, and it will 
West must have inspired him, for he went now bear the names of Schneider—1921 
pioneering into the lofty realm of unexampled Swem—1923 and 1924, Dupraw—1925. 
accuracy in writing shorthand at high speed 
He won the World Shorthand Championship The Speed Contest 
and set up a fcord that almost approaches 
perfection. Now those of you who think Omaha was not very good to us in t 
shorthand cannot be written fast and accu- of weather. Sunday was a delightful day 
cool, sparkling But Monday the weather 


he Way 


rately fix your eyes upon these figures and 
weep if your whole being is not thrilled with man gave us a sample of that burning, ener 


pride at such an achievement: vating, dampening torridity for which Omaha 


On the 2 > lictated 58) he made but on 
On the 2 (di ted at 233) he . 
On the 2 t ated at 198) he 


rOTAL, 


To tell the truth I do not see how I can has become justly famous. Twenty-nine pet 
comment on that astonishing performance. | spiring but not dispirited contestants took 
have attended and reported nearly every their places and poised their fountain pens 
Shorthand Championship Speed Contest since ready for the onslaught of words that was 
1911 and I am somewhat callous, but I must imminent. Some of the old timers were sur 
confess that I got a thrill out of this that prised when the members of the Speed Com- 
duplicated the overwhelming thrill I got when mittee came on the stage, as several familiar 
Schneider won the Championship in 1921. I faces were absent Chairman Eldridge of 
am writing this as I speed westward on the Boston was unable to come on account of 
Los Angeles Limited and a day has passed illness: the same announcement for Fuller 
since the announcement was made by Mr of Wilmington Berry, of Camden, and 
Pugh of the Speed Contest Committee that Allen, of Pittsburgh, found it impossible to 
Dupraw had made a total of but three errors come. Consequently, new members were 
in transcribing the three championship dicta added, and the committee then consisted of 
tions, yet every time I see a box car or auto Daniel W. Ross, Chicago, chairman: Fred A 


*See Official Report, page 64 
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Carlson, Washington, D. C.; H. B. Sansom, 
New York City; Herman N. Pugh, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia; and J. E. McGinness, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Finding a reader capable of reading at these 
speeds and reading distinctly is no easy job. 
The Committee decided to try out readers and 
let the contestants decide. Accordingly, Mr. 
Pugh was selected to read the 150, 175, and 
200, and Mr. McGinness the 240 and 280, and 
better reading from the viewpoint of clear- 
ness of enunciation has never before been 
given, 

Unfortunately, however, the readings in the 
trophy speeds did not reach the required 
standard. How this matter was disposed of 
is given in the report of the Speed Com- 
mittee, which will be found on another page. 
The contestants were unanimous in their 
praise of the splendid reading, although natu- 
rally disappointed at the lower rates. 


Mr. Swem’'s Great Record 


As will be seen by the official tabulation, 
Mr. Swem was second in the trophy contest. 
He had a total of but ten errors. He made 
one error on the 280, five on the 240, and four 
on the 200. With the exception of the record 
made by Mr. Dupraw this year, these are the 
best records on the trophy speeds that had 
been made up to this time. Without any in- 
tention of detracting at all from the glory 
that is Mr. Dupraw’s in winning the contest, 
it was generally regretted by members of the 
Association that Mr. Swem did not win this 
year. He had won the trophy twice and a 
third winning would have given it to him 
permanently. But the gods of fate that look 
over the destinies of shorthand writers gave 
the spotlight to Martin on this particular 
day—and that is all there is to it. Swem is 
the true sportsman, and when the results were 
announced he was the first to throw his arms 
about Martin and congratulate him as sin- 
cerely as if he himself had not been a com- 
petitor for the cup. 


The Amateur Contest 


Paraphrasing the slogan of a well-known 
automobile corporation, I might add that 
“This is another Gregg year.” For with the 
exception of the 175 test for professionals, 
our writers won everything in sight, a feat 
that was only slightly bettered in Chicago 
in 1923. 

The Amateur Contest was won by Harvey 
J. Kittleman, of Gregg School, Chicago. He 
made seven errors. Only four contestants 
qualified in the Amateur at 150, and their 
records are as follows: 
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Net PERCENT 
Worps Accuracy 
99.08 
98.81 
98.15 
96.96 


NaME ERRORS 
Harvey J. Kittleman... 7 750 
Harold I. Perantie.... 9 748 
Margaret J. Schweizer 14 743 
Charlotte Lenore Lewis.. 23 734 


Miss Lewis is a daughter of Mr. W. W. 
Lewis, editor of “The Principles” department 
of the Gregg Writer. She is now a student 
at Chicago University. 


Professionals’ Records 


The professionals who qualified on the 150 


word dictation were: 

Net PERCENT 
Worps Accuracy 
99.73 
99.47 
99.21 
98.81 
98.15 
98.15 
97.10 


NaME Errors 


Harold E. Brandenberg.. 2 755 
Emery C. Caton 753 
Ray J. Lerschen 751 
Louis J. Lirtzman 9 748 
W. Virgil Kittleman.... 743 
George Gold —— 743 
Leslie C. Finley... ~~ 735 


Mr. Harold Brandenberg is a graduate of 
Gregg School, as is also Mr. Leslie C. Finley. 
Mr. Lirtzman learned Gregg Shorthand at 
the New York High School of Commerce, 
where Mr. Schneider and Mr. Dupraw also 
learned the system. 

From the official tabulation it will be seen 
that Miss Helen W. Evans qualified on the 200 
and 240 tests. Miss Evans is the head of 
the Expert Department of Gregg School, 
Chicago, and it is a remarkable achievement 
for a teacher to qualify on the high speed 
tests. In spite of her exacting duties as a 
teacher in both day and nirht school, Miss 
Evans has managed to keep up her practice 
and year by year gain higher awards. 


Poor Sportsmanship 


It was regrettable that certain of the con- 
testants entered a protest on account of the 
readings on the trophy tests being under the 
specified speed. It is the writer’s opinion 
that this was poor sportsmanship. The con- 
testants entered the contest under rules which 
give the Speed Contest Committee full au- 
thority in holding the contest, the decisions 
of the Committee to be final. The dictations 
were given and the contestants sent to the 
transcribing room. Not a complaint was 
heard. The transcripts were turned in evi- 
dently in good faith. Whatever the speeds, 
everybody had an equal chance. When these 
contestants “thought over” the number of 
errors they had made, they came to the con- 
clusion that either Mr. Swem or Mr. Dupraw 
had made better records. Without mentioning 
the matter to either Swem or Dupraw, these 
competitors drafted a “protest,” asking that 
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the cup be not awarded. In effect, their argu 
ment was that since they did not do well at 
the lower speed at which the dictations wer: 
given, they would surely do better if the 
dictations had been given faster. Following 
this theory it would have been necessary only 
to increase the speeds to a higher point, and 
perfect transcripts would have been the re 
sult! That is fine logic! Every one of the 
contestants who had any chance in this con- 
test, with one exception, had already shown 
ability, if not winning ability, to qualify on 
trophy speeds. The absurdity of the position 
taken by these contestants is shown in the 
fact that Mr. Dupraw on the 200, which was 
dictated at approximately trophy speed (198 
words a minute) had but one error; Mr 
Swem only 4; the rest range from 7 to 48 
errors. And that was a “take” at approxi- 
mately correct speed! 
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What 


I know you will want to know the nature 
of the three errors made by Dupraw. On the 








Three Were 


In the 200 test, he transcribed “ruthless” 
as “reckless.” Living in New York, Martin 


Errors 


Dupraw’ s 


280 test, the word “however,” which ended 
a sentence, was placed at the beginning of 
the answer. In making the report of the 
Committee, Mr. Pugh directed attention to 
the fact that Mr. Dupraw had transcribed 
every word correctly, but had misplaced one 
word—a word which was of no consequence. 

In the 240, he transcribed “keenly” as 
“quickly.” Evidently he transcribed quickly 
but did not look at the outline keenly enough! 


probably would argue that automobile drivers 
are both reckless and ruthless! 

Under the rules governing the early speed 
contests all these three errors would have 
been classified as “immaterial” and counted 
as half errors. 

And now I must file this hurriedly written 
report for transmission, adding only the Com 
mittee’s official report, or the Chief will burn 
up the wires with demands for “copy.” 
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Official Tabulation of Results of 
N.S. R.A. Speed Contest 


Held at Omaha, August 17, 1925 


There were twenty-nine contestants who participated, of whom twenty-one were profes- 


sionals and six amateurs. 
Fifty-two awards were made of certificates, 
The contest included readings of five minutes each at 280, 240, 


medals, special prizes and trophies 
200, 175 and 150 words 


per minute. 


) ’ a a . . 
In the 280 Class—Testimony, but dictated at 
258 words per minute 
words ai 4 

Per Cent 

NAMI ACCURACY 
*Martin J. Dupraw l 289 19.92 
*Charles L. Swen 1,28" 9.92 
Solomon Powsner 1.285 99.62 
Farl Pendell . . ) 281 9.31 
Nathan Behrin 275 98.85 
Alice M. Mengelko 1,253 97.15 
Emery C. Caton. 1,252 97.07 
A, E. Anderson 
W. A. J. Warnement 
Myron Randolph 


In the 240 Class—Jury Charge, but dictated 


233 words per minute 


— 


s words dictate 


*Martin J. Dupraw 
*Charles L. Swem 
Nathan Behrin 
Solomon Powsner 
Alice M. Mengelkoch 
Earl Pendell 
*Helen W. Evans 

W. A. J. Warnement 


In the 200 Class—Literary Matter, dictated at 


198 words per minute 


*Martin J. Dupraw 
"Charles L. Swem 
Solomon Powsne: 
Nathan Behrir 
Alice Menge lkocl 
"Helen W. Evans 
Earl Pendell 
A, E. Ar ders: 


In the 175 Class—Literary Matter 


(880 word 


A. E. Andersor 


*Writers of Gregg Shorthand 
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In the 150 Class 


(757 @ rds 


NaME 
‘Harold E. 
mery C 
tay J. Lerschen.. 
‘Harvey J. Kittleman 
uis J. Lirtzman 
Harold I. Perantie (ameteur) 
W. Virgil Kittleman. 
seorge Gold 
largaret J 
eslie C. Finley 

irlotte Lenore 


Brandenburg 
Caton 


(amateur ) 


Schweizer (amateu 


Lewis amateur 


Literary Matter 


dictated 

Per Cent 

Acct RACY 
99.73 
99.47 
99.21 
99.08 
98.81 
98.81 
OR 15 
98.15 
98.15 
97.10 
96.96 


Award of the Cup 


Combining the records for the cup speeds (200, 240, and 280) 
Speed Contest Rules, the results are as follows: 


NaMi 
J. Dupraw 
swem 
non Powsner 
than Behrin 


e Mer 


accordance with Rule 11 


Per Crn 
ACCURACY 
99.91 
VV OY 


99.41 


98.19 


97.9% 


A new record was made at the 200 speed in which Mr. Dupraw made only one error 
[he best previous record was two errors, made by Mr. Swem at Chicago, in 1923 


*Writers of Gregg Shorthand 


Official Report of Speed Contest Committee 


Fettow MemBers: 
It is a source of regret that the Speed 
mmittee feels compelled to call to your 
unfortunate fact that all of the readings 
ee trophy speeds failed to reach the speed of 
tation as prescribed by the rules 
We regret to state that a very serious departure 
s made from the trophy speeds prescribed in the 
les, except the 200 speed, which was dictated at 
proximately 198 words per minute, and shortly 
ter noon today a protest was filed with your Com- 
tee by four contestants who turned in transcripts 
the three trophy speeds against awarding the cup 
this time on the basis of records made under this 
us departure from the prescribed speeds 
The matter prescribed to be read at 200 words per 
ute was actually read at slightly less than 198 
rds per minute. 
The matter prescribed to be read at 240 words 
minute was actually read at 233 words per 
nute. 
The matter prescribed to 
tr minute was actually 
nute 
Your Committee feels that this constitutes a ma- 
al variation from the speeds prescribed for the 
ntests for the trophy. 
In past years the readings for the various speeds 
¢ generally varied slightly above or below the 
eds prescribed, but never has such a large dis- 
epancy in the number of words actually read as 
mpared with the number of words prescribed to 
read existed 


Contest 
attention 
the 


be read at 280 words 
read at 258 words per 


referred to 
nsideration, 


Your Committee has given the above 
protest its most serious and earnest « 
and feels that there is great merit in the contention 
made therein, but in view of the fact that the dis 
crepancies which exist, while substantial, are of de 
gree only, your Committee has arrived at the unani 
the trophy should be awarded 
actual speeds 


mous conclusion that 
to the winner upon the basis of the 
as read 

We feel, however, that attention 
to the fact that made in this 
the readings at 233 words per minute and 258 words 
per minute do not form a fair basis of comparisor 
with previous records made at readings more nearly 
prescribed readings of 240 words 
words per minute 


should he called 


records contest upon 


approaching the 
per minute, and 280 

We do not for one moment desire to, nor could 
anything we say in any way detract from the ex 
traordinary and astonishing accuracy shown by the 
contestant to whom your Committee is awarding the 
trophy, on all three speeds 

On the matter dictated at slightly less than 198 
words per minute, since this speed is less than 1 
word a minute slower than that dictated at the last 
Chicago convention upon which the best previous 
record was made by Mr. Swem, with only two 
errors, the record now made clearly constitutes a 
new record for this speed 

Your Committee recommends to the next Speed 
Contest Committee that the rules be amended to 
require that the actual readings on the three trophy 
speeds be within one per cent (over or under) the 
respective rates of 200, 240 and 280 words per min 
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ation that the present rules | 
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00 words a 


SPEED CONTEST LOM™ 
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NAL SHORTHAND 
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W. Ross 
Carlson 

Sansom 


ed A 
H B 
Herman N. Pugh 
. = M cGinness 


Three Reports of Record Progress 








( U HARLIN USHBER> Y? 


HERE comes to our attention two su 
unusual examples of success in mastering 
the fundamentals of shorthand, that we cite 
the following as a real inspiration to the thou- 
sands who are just beginning the study. 

The first week of July last year, Harlin 
Usher, fifteen, and Eugene McClain, six- 
teen, entered the summer school of Wenat- 
chee Business College, Wenatchee, Washing 
ton. At the end of five and six weeks, re- 
spectively, they had completed the Manual 
with reviews and tests on each lesson, making 
an average grade 95%. At the end 
of the second month, they were taking dicta 
tion on new matter at the rate of 65 words a 
minute and transcribing their notes with a 
high degree of accuracy. 

This is an interesting story of the ease with 
which shorthand can really be mastered by 
the young man or young woman who seriously 
undertakes the study. And, as a matter of 
fact, shorthand is learned in the first few les- 
sons if at all. These two young men have 
made such a fine start that we look for a 
great future for them in a shorthand way 


above 


. ——— 


EUGENE. 


\nother 
tending Simcoe 
Ontario, in less than two months’ time aft 
beginning the study of typewriting, won 
Underwood bronze medal. This means | 
speed was above forty words a minute 
for ten minutes. This is, indeed, a rema: 
able record, and we congratulate Miss Sm 
not only, but her instructors in Simcoe Bu 
Miss Smith is a Rati 


Miss Geraldine Smith, 
Sim 


student 


Business College, 


College. 
operator. 


ness 


Another except nal record is that of M 
Lauren Roth, a student in the Lawre: 
Business Coll ge, of Lawrence, Kansas M 
Roth entered school September second of 
year, and began the study of touch typewr 
ing. One month later, he was writing pr 
tice matter at the rate of 75 words a mim 
net, and in a test on new matter, taken 
the first week of October, wrote 60 word 
minute net for ten minutes. His errors we 
less than five 

This is an unusual record and should be 
incentive to all students of typewriting 
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“PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Your Imvestm 


| 


urged upon you the im 


the first 


AST month we 
portance of mastering prin 


ciples, for without a solid foundation an 


proper structure can be the only result 


Much Will You Deposit 
think 


it 1s necessary to 


How 


students that to get 


give 


Few stop to 
mething worth while 
Too frequently, the old adage 
He was exposed, but it didn’t take” is true 

the student of shorthand This status 
xists because of the fact that the student 
id not expend the effort necessary for thor- 
In the study of shorthand you 
yourself, 


ke value. 


izh mastery 

hx the value of it 
ou increases in proportion to the 
telligent effort you put into it. 

The question must now, 

is too late, is in what class are going 
first, third, and so 

You are the material 
at the same time Your 
only the and the 

work on 


and its value to 


amount of 
you decide before 
you 
put yourself second, or 
down the line 
nd the workman 
acher can furnish 
achinery 


raw 


design 


with which you are to 
urself. 


100% Returns 


must get in 
work. - You 


less than one 


things 
your own 


first 
rating 
with nothing 
Writing shorthand is like 
mathematics. You 
or you get no 


One of the you 
nd is that of 
ould be satisfied 
indred per cent. 
rking a problem in 
ther get the right answer, 
swer at all. A wrong answer is 
an no answer, because it may deceive 
ne, and if you get no answer, the problem is 
till unsolved and left for the other fellow 
herefore, you should dispel from your mind 
» old theory that seventy per cent or eighty 
r cent efficiency is of any from 
shorthand standpoint 

To establish this one hundred per cent effi- 
iency, some of the fundamentals to which 
u must give attention are pointed out here 


worst 


some 


value at all 


Don't “Plunge” 


knowledge of th 
main thing 


To acquire a complet 
and easy. The 
and master it s 
needed only 
mind For in 
-hook, first 
applica 
eading 


principles is simple 
is to take on 


that a review 


step at a time 


thoroughly will be 


to keep the 
you are studying the 
nding of the 


matter fresh in 


stance, if 


get a complete understa 
tion of the I] 


rule in all its joinings by 


the rule as stated and by studying carefully 


its application in the illustrations Che next 


step is to acquire facility in applying the rule 


This requires practice, and 
make 


you should not let 


up until you can application withou 


whatsoey It is well to com 
pile a list of words in which the hook 

Nothing hing upon on 
thoroughly a than the actual 


You can not gain 
twice You 


any hesitation 
is m 


volved impresses a 


more ul quickly 
facility by reading 
must go over 


applications of 


doing 

the rule 
it many 
writing 


once ofr 


times, make numerous 


it m 


Repeat 

shunned you wish 
class of shorthand 
with a thing 
step by step 


Repetition must not be 
to put yourself in the A-1l 
You familiar 


going over it rej atedly, 


writers become 


only by 
as stated he 


but te 
repetition 


necessary 


learning, 


Constant reviews aré 
fore, not for the 
forgetting In all 
your powers of con 
placing 


purpose o! 


prevent your 


practice try to cultivate 


centration, a most vital element in 
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yourself upon the one hundred per cent basis. 
Rapid shorthand writing depends more than 
anything else upon two things, knowledge of 
the principles and concentration. 


ABC's of Progress 


To make the most rapid progress in your 
mastery of shorthand, you must cultivate the 
power to see things clearly. You cannot make 
accurate forms unless you have a clear mental 
picture of them. This comes by reading 
accurate shorthand notes, such as given in the 
textbook and the various reading books, and 
of course you will follow every outline given 
in the magazine from month to month. Study 
each individual characteristic, and thus you 
will learn the movements necessary to exe- 
cute the forms. Write each outline many 
times, until it flows from the pen point as 
water flows from a tilted pitcher. Remember 
that both speed and accuracy are requisites 
in shorthand, Cultivate the habit of writing 
the forms quickly and clearly. Speed with 
accuracy is just as easy to acquire as slow- 
ness with accuracy. 

Ability to analyze outlines is merely intelli- 
gent reading. Many do not know the real 
secret of reading. The first step in the 
process is to learn to translate the characters 
one by one in their written order, spelling 
them out in your mind, omitting no step in 
the process until you finish the complete 
outline. This will train you in the proper 
analysis of outlines. Do not make the mis- 
take of trying to read the entire outline 
without first analyzing its component parts. 
Eventually you will do this, but your ability 
will progress in this regard, only by going 
through the fundamental process. It is a 
mistake to read partly through an outline, and 
then guess at the remainder. This is detri- 
mental to the development of logical analysis 
and often leads to errors. 


Systematic Methods 


By developing systematic methods of study, 
as above shown, you will save a vast amount 
of time and arrive at your goal much more 
surely. Try this plan of reading on the notes 
given in the plates, and see how quickly you 
grasp them. 

In your writing practice make sure that 
you are executing the various joinings with 
rapidity and ease, that you are making posi- 
tive distinction between the lengths of your 
strokes, and in the size of your circles, that 
you are making the hooks narrow and deep, 
and that you are making all your characters 
with artistic skill. Make your shorthand 
work attractive by developing an interest in 
it. If you will take pride in the artistic form 
of your characters, you will find it a fascinat- 
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ing practice to write shorthand. This w 
yield big returns, because the more accurat: 
you write, the more easily you can read, a: 
after all, reading is the final test 

If at any time you should come in conta 
with something that is not perfectly clea 
analyze it, and then if it still puzzles y 
ask your teacher about it. If you are stud 
ing without the aid of a teacher, write 
We shall be glad to help you all we cai 


Blends of Lesson Seven 


The blending of consonants, thus elimina 
ing angles, is one of the most interesti 
principles of the system. This principle 
confined largely to syllable representation, a 
in tenor, temper, depend, native, minute, c' 
This principle is also extended to such on 
syllable words as rent, print, dense, etc. Whilk 
it is true the blends are combinations of tw 
or more strokes, yet you should learn th 
blend as one stroke and think of it in tl 
manner. To remember the length of the curve 
blends note that the sound of m and m gover 
while the direction of starting the stroke 
determined by the first sound. Care should 
be taken to keep the short blends about tl! 
length of », and the long blends the lengt 
of b. In making ten and tem, an upward 
start is desirable, giving the greatest curva 
ture at the beginning. The greatest curvatur: 
is also at the beginning in nt and mt. 

In some words it is necessary to choos 
between two blends. If a selection is to b 
made between ten and nt, ten is given th 
preference, as in sentence; while between a 
straight and a curved blend, the straight blend 
is preferred, as in stamina. 

In making the def and jent blends an ea 
oval motion is desirable, closing them 
closely at the beginning and end. Be sur 
to make the straight blends long, and s 
very short. The only difference between s: 
and ses is the slant, the same as betwee! 
s and x. 

The disjoined ¢ is used to express the se 
arate sound ted, ded, ed when the long strok 
would require a change in direction from t 
preceding character. The disjoined ¢ is us 
for ed only after a blend, as in printed a 
audited. 


Lesson Eight 
Reversing to Express R 


The reversing principle is so clear that : 
explanation of it would be superfluous. 
might suggest, however, that you must I 
thoroughly the joinings at which the ci: 
is reversed. You will observe that it is 
r following the circle that is represented, t 
the circle is always traced with the left 


(Continued on page 72) 
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counter-clockwise motion, although every 
counter-clockwise circle does not add » If 
the circle is counter-clockwise before revers- 
ing, the position is reversed, not the motion, as 
in lard and Charles. You must avoid making 
the reversed circle into a loop, as you would 
avoid looping the circle in the first lesson. In 
such words as card, charm, etc., be sure to 
close up the circle, otherwise you might read 
it for a hook 

If you have difficulty with Paragraph 57 
of your textbook, let us word the principle 
like this: S or th and a circle are written 
counter-clockwise before all straight lines to 


add r. 


Lesson Nine 


Of all the words which you must memorize, 
the wordsigns are by far the most important, 
they make up a very large percentage 
of written and spoken language. A wordsign 
half-learned is a positive hindrance. There- 
learn them, as it were, 
so you can them without hesitation 
They are not hard to learn, since many of 
them are represented by the natural abbrevia- 
Aids which you can call upon in 
Note 
Pronounce 
forms and try to 


W ordsiqns 


since 


fore, you must over 


execute 


tions. learn- 
ing them are 
sounds are 
sounds as you execute the 
get a clear picture in your mind at the same 
It is well to practice reading the word- 
them. This association 
forms assists in memoriz- 


sound and form what 


repre sented, these 


time 
signs as you write 
of sound with the 
ing the forms. For example, in-f represents 
“influence,” abu In pro- 
nouncing the characters, give them the same 
sound they have in the word. Some trouble 
may be found in remembering similar word- 
signs—favor and far, follow and fall. Re- 
membering the sign that represents the vowel 
will help in this regard. Practicing them in 
valuable aid 


“above,” and so on. 


sentences is also a 


Lesson Ten 
Compounds and Abbreviations 


extension of the 
wordsigns lesson. They 
should be thoroughly Note that 
certain wordsigns are used only as the initial 


The compounds are an 
given in the last 
memorized. 


part of a compound; others, as the final part; 
while some are used both initially and finally. 

Pay strict attention to derivatives. You 
will observe that a derivative is disjoined only 
when joining would destroy the original form. 
The principle of abbreviation is important, 


and vou should study carefully the words 
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given in the Manual. Many other words may 
be abbreviated in like manner. As a sugges 
abbreviating words, we might say 
longhand abbreviations largely, 


tion for 
we follow the 
through the ccented svllabl 


1 
‘ 


then we write 

Learn thoroughly the outlines for the days 
and months. Observe the distinctions b 
tween hundred and Hundred is 
placed beneath the million is 
m placed beside the figure. 


million 


figure, while 


Lesson Eleven—Phrasing 
The principle of 

eliminate pen lifts, 

portant principle 


strokes 


phrasing is designed to 
and this is a highly im 
two 
would take 
Analyze carefully the 
given in 


Often you can write 


or three in the time it 
to make one pen lift 
first four 
the Manual. 

violate any of 
words, your shorthand 
natural, grammatical or Phrases are often 


distinctive than words standing 


suggestions for phrasing 
Your must not 
these rgestions. In other 


should be a 


group 
phrase 


more 
cabulary should in- 
This 
uld come to you as 


alone. Your shorthand v 
clude all the 
that the 


. P ee 
a singie outiine, al 


common phrases means 


word group sho 
1 not as so many separate 
ones 
Lesson 1 welve 
Omitting Unimportant V owels and 
Consonants 
Twelve of the 


he non-essentials of short 


In Lesson Manual, you 
eliminate many of t 
hand writing. You doubtless 
by this time that certain 
portant in 
accuracy in 
practical writing. 
in the Mends. In words like 
the unaccented vowel does not add anything 
to legibility of the outline Hence these 
words may be written makr and labr, and so 
on. However, it is necessary that you learn 
omission if 


have realized 


vowels, while im 


pronunciation for the sake of 


speech are not an essential in 


Many vowels are absorbed 
1 maker and labor, 


thoroughly the rules for vowel 
you wish to apply them correctly and quickly 
Note which is that is omitted, as 
well as the joining 
is made. Note 
always omitted or whether the 
use his discretion 

You will observe that 
positive and definite, while 
more or less optional with the 
the optional rules our 
write the vowel. 

The consonant omissions 
1 them ts 


vowel it is 
fr which the omission 
1 


also whether the vowel is 


writer must 
five of the rules are 
four of them are 
writer. In 
advice is, if in doubt, 
ire so simple that 


unnecessary 


further comment or 





Time to Start Clubbing! 





And don't forget to let us know when 90% 


are subscribers to the Grege Writer. 


of your class 
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Storms Make Mariners 


By F. D. Van Amburgh 


In the “San Francisco Examiner” 
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Shorthand Cross-Word 
Puzzle No. 8 


Now Here’s a “Pictorial” 
Stenographic Contest 
for You! 


The Winning Contest Suggested 
This Summer 


Get Busy! 


HIS idea suggested by Mr. Bert Leach, 
which won the prize in our “Contest” 
Contest, is given in his own words: 


I suggest a contest for the production of 
designs which shall be at the same time pic- 
torial and stenographic, and shall have the 
added feature of conveying good intellectual 
or moral advice. As an illustration of what 
I mean I submit the following pictorial- 
stenographic version of: 

ALL OF LIKE EVERYTHING 


YOU WORK 


Le 


The rules of the contest are as follows: 


1. The prize for the best pictorial design will be 
five dollars. If two or more designs of equal merit 
are submitted, the full prize will be given to each. 

2 must reach noon of November 


Designs us by 


thirtieth 
3. The results will be announced in the January 
Gregg Writer No announcement can be made be 
fore then. acknowledged or re 
turned 
4. The “advice” must 
specimen given by Mr 


Designs cannot be 


be easily read, as in the 
Leach 


5. Designs must be made in black ink, so that 


originals can be engraved without being remade. 


6. Copy submitted for this contest must be sent in 
a separate envelop addressed to the 

“Picrortat Eprror,” Tne Greco Writer, 

16 West 47 Srreet, New York, N. Y. 


Some of our other subscribers seem to have 
been reaching toward the idea developed by 
Mr. Leach, as we have recently received sev- 
eral specimens of pictorial shorthand. These 
specimens will be reproduced in our Novem- 
ber issue in order to show our readers what 
has been done, although they do not comply 
with the conditions of the present contest. 
We hope that those who sent in these designs 
will again roll up their sleeves and send in 
some pictures that can be entered in this 
unique contest. 
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Cen 


Key 


By Ralph C. Munson 


tral High School, 


Horizontal 
A maxim 
The number 20 
A pain 
To expel air from the 
lungs violently 
Perform 
Think, estimate 
A whirlpool 
Dry, parched 
heat 
Bet ween the 
and shoulders 
To hurl 
A male deer 
A conjunctior 
A boy 
A large city in Aus 
tralia 
Consumed 
Last, abide 
An officer of a col 
lege 


let 
Flat, 


with 


head 


level land 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Vertical 
A soldier and a sailor 
Correct 
A tree 
Globe, orb 
Not even 
Track worn by a 
wheel 
Bold 
Ill 
Popular fable 
To rot 
Sketch 
New 
To light 
Conduct 
Nickname for Daniel 
4 wagon in which 
goods are transported 


(past tense) 


to Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 7 
in the September Gregg Writer 
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The New Champion 


Dupraw, the 

And 
writ- 
Cham 


ATS off to Martin J. 

World's Shorthand Champion 

hats off to him—all shorthand 
ers—not merely because he won the 
pionship but because : 


1. He established the highest record for 
accuracy ever made on the testimony test, 
which was dictated at 258 words a minute 
reading the report of 
the Contest Committee, Mr. Pugh men- 
tioned that Mr. Dupraw had transcribed 
every word but had merely misplaced the 
superfluous word “however.”) It should 
be mentioned, however, that this marvelous 
record was also made this year by Mr. 
Swem, who had only one error on this test. 

2. He established the highest 
record on the jury charge test, which was 
dictated at 233 words a minute—one error 
(transcribing the word “keenly” as 
“quickly” ). 

3. He established the highest record ever 
made on the solid matter test, which was 
dictated at 198 minute—one 
error (transcribing the word “ruthless” as 
“reckless” ). 

4. He is the youngest 
Championship nineteen years of 
age, one year younger than Mr. Schneider 
when the latter won the Championship in 
1921. 


one error. (In 


accuracy 


words a 


writer to attain 
honors 


As pointed out in these pages last year, the 
standard of work required to win the Short- 








hand Championship has steadily advanced. A 
few years ago it was not unusual for the 
winner to make 40, 50, or even more 
on a five minutes’ dictation The advance 
ment made can be most 
strated by a comparison of the records made 
by the winners in the first three Champion 
ship Contests held by the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association and those of the last 
three years. The 

The combined errors in the first three con 
tests were 435; the combined total 
the last three contests were 56! The national 
contests, both in shorthand and typewriting, 
have been potent factors in establishing higher 


errors 


impressively demon 


figures are given below 


errors in 


standards of accuracy as well as speed 

The lesson to be drawn from the 
contest is one that applies to everything in 
which high attainment is desired, and that is 
that the great thing is to establish correct 
habits at the beginning. The emphasis should 
be on writing fluently from the beginning but 
determination to accu 


recent 


write 
cannot be 
shorthand 


with a 
Proper control of 
without much practice in 
The habit of drawing the out 
lines in the early work will result in a slow 
laborious style of writing. On the other hand 
writing the forms without regard to 
tion and style will result in utterly illegible 
scrawls when the student begins to 
rapidly. If the student has acquired su 
control of his hand at the beginning that he 
and accurate! 
his writing will not become so distorted as 


always 
rately. 
attained 
penmanship 


hand 


propor 


write 
} 


can write the outlines fluently 


t« 


Jury (war Test 
190?3 


1924 


1925 
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be unreadable when he comes to high speed 
work. This is the whole gospel of high speed 
efficiency—fluency with accuracy. And the 
time to establish correct habits is at the 
beginning. 


Old Standards 
Obsolete 


HEN the shorthand speed 
were first inaugurated it was believed 
that writers of less than ten years’ 
experience had not the remotest chance of 
competing successfully with the seasoned re 
in tests consisting of jury 


contests 


porters, especially 
charges and testimony. 

And _ this 
systems were concerned. 

So generally this view held that th: 
early speed contests provided for a separat: 
contest for writers of less than ten years’ 
experience for a Medal donated by Mr. E. N 
Miner After four had relic 
for the Miner Medal it was announced that 
the winner of the fifth contest would be 
awarded the Medal permanently. This an- 
nouncement brought to the final contest, in 
1910, an unusually large number of contest- 
ants. Mr. Fred H. Gurtler won the contest, 
and the Miner Medal became his property. 

Since then the 
writers of a newer have 
rendered obsolete the held 
fifteen years ago. Writers of the newer style 
of shorthand of even five years’ experience 
are among the top-notchers. Just consider 
the following facts in the light of the view 
held a few years ago regarding the length of 
experience required to attain the highest 
speeds in shorthand writing 

Within four years of beginning the study 
of shorthand in a night Mr. Swem 
qualified on the three Championship tests at 
200, 240, and 280 words a minute. That was 
an achievement which simply astounded the 
shorthand world at that time. 

Mr. Schneider won the Championshin in 
1921, just a few months over five years from 
the time he b regular 
high school course. In addition to winning 
the Championship, he established new 
world's records! A little over two vears later 
he was appointed official reporter to the 


true so far as the old-style 


was 


was 


contests been 


achievements of young 
shorthand 


so generally 


stvle of 
view 


sche ry yl, 


shorthand in his 


van 


two 
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House of Representatives after a competitive 
examirtation in which thirty-five of the best 
reporters in the country took part 

Less than four years from the time he be 
gan to study shorthand in the New York 
High School of Commerce, Mr. Dupraw, at 
the age of 17, qualified on all three Champion- 
ship tests. In that contest—1923—the Cham 
pionship was won by Mr. Swem with Mr 
Schneider second and Mr. Dupraw third and 
Schneider. And 
only won the 


only one word behind Mr 
this August Mr. Dupraw not 
Championship but established a new world’s 
record—less than six years from the time he 
began the study of shorthand in a high school 

Need we say that we are proud of this 
galaxy of exponents of the system who have 
demonstrated beyond all question that Gregg 
instrument for 
that it 
and 


Shorthand is the most effective 
speech ever ce vised 
reduces by at least 
labor necessar\ to the 


nig t po sible 


and 
one-half the time 
attainment of th 


recording 


sper 


enn 


“T° S PDe Ee iE 
4 © UCCeSssVILe —— 
This Way! 


editorial we 
Mr. Gurtler, Mr 
and Mr. Dupraw. 
who are 


N the mentioned 
the achievements of 
Swem, Mr. 

the encouragement of students 
beginning the study of shorthand it 
well to call attention to how shorthand 
helped these young people to notable success 
honors they have 


preceding 


Schneider, 
For 
may be 
has 
in life—in addition to the 
won through it. 

Mr. Gurtler learned Gregg 
little private school in a small 
became a stenographer, afterwards a teacher 
of shorthand, later he the reporting 
field, and today he is the head of one of the 
most successful reporting firms in the United 
States Last year he presided over the Silver 
Jubilee of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association as its president. We believe he 
was the youngest man in the reporting pro 
~] with thy hichest 


Shorthand in a 
town. He 


entered 


fession who has been honor 
in the gift of the National Association 
learned al 

College 


offi “ec 
Mr. Swem 


school of Rider 


rthand in the night 
Trenton, New Jerse 
became the 


and when twenty vears of age 
Personal 
to the President of the 
occupied that confidential 
sition for eight years, during the entire term 
of Mr. Wilson's administration, which marked 


72) 


nm page ; 


Stenographer and Official Reporter 
United States He 
and reé sponsible po 


(Continued 
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Snails as Barometers 


By W. R. Reinicke, in “Science and Invention” 
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the most vital period in the world’s history. 
He traveled with President Wilson in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, reporting all the 
speeches of the President in these countries 
and at the proceedings of the historic Peace 
Conference at Versailles. He slept in the 
palaces of kings and was presented with a 
handsome monogrammed stickpin by the King 
of England, and a handsome monogrammed 
cigarette case by the King of Italy. 

Mr. Schneider after leaving high 
school became one of the official reporters 
of the War Industries Board at Washington, 
D. C.; afterwards he was an independent re- 
porter in New York City, earning several 
thousand dollars a year. At twenty-three he 
became a member of the Official Reporting 
Staff of the House of Representatives at a 
salary of $6,000 a year—the youngest reporter 
to be appointed to that coveted position. 


soon 
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Mr. Dupraw is but nineteen and is still a 
student at New York University. There is 
no doubt about the brilliant career that lies 
before him. 

From this brief sketch you will see how 
Gregg Shorthand has helped these young men 
to success in life, and helped them to achieve 
that success while still young in years. 

It is strange that with these brilliant ex 
amples before them—and we could cite many 
hundreds of others—how few young peopl 
realize that shorthand offers them the most 
direct path to the realization of their ambi 
tions. If what we have written induces just 
a few young men and young women to thin/ 
about this, we feel sure that a few years from 
now they will look back to the reading of this 
article as the first signpost on the road t 
Successville. 


An Unusual Experience 


N a very interesting letter to this office, 
Mrs. Julia C. Williams of Marion, North 
tells of an experience worth 
reading by any writer of shorthand. It is 
unique and interesting. Mrs. Williams has 
been a writer of shorthand for nineteen years 
She writes: 

“A wealthy man made a will, leaving it 
with his attorney whom he had employed 
for a period of thirty years. The estate 
willed was left to a church and orphanage. 
The man was killed in an accident; the will 
disappeared. There was no record save the 
notes of a stenographer who was not avail- 
able, and who was very inexperienced. The 
notebooks, ten in number, were brought to 
me and I was asked to locate the notes of the 
will and transcribe them. They were very 
defective, but I was able to set up the text 
of the will, and the lawyer, who had taken 
adverse employment, admitted it was the will 
he had drawn. (In the meantime he had taken 
the case to defeat the will.) The estate was 
worth $800,000, and the church and orphanage 
secured half of this amount, the case being 
compromised. However, they refused to pay 
me for my services in locating the notes and 
transcribing the will. The lawyers pretended 
that it was nothing out of the ordinary for 
one stenographer to read another's notes.” 

We doubt if our readers can match an 
experience as unusual as this. Mrs. Williams 
and the rest of us would like to know of the 
service others have been called upon to render 
in a stenographic way. 


Carolina, 


To contribute one right out of memory, we 
will say that sometime during the recent wat 
a secret service official called upon us wit! 
a stenographer’s notebook filled with notes 
of the system with which we are familiar. It 
seemed that a prominent business man was 
suspected of espionage activities and no proof 
could be secured against him. Through som 
means, however, the secret service agent had 
secured a notebook of the man’s stenographer 
This book he brought to us to decipher 
Ordinarily, notes written according to prin 
ciples are not difficult to read. From all ap 
pearances the stenographer who had filled the 
book had never progressed beyond the sixt! 
lesson of the Manual. The outlines were at 
first puzzling, but when we realized that it 
was shorthand written upon the basic prin 
ciples and nothing else, the task was rendered 
easy. As we read with facilit) 
every word except one. That word occurred 
throughout the book, and every time we cam: 
across it, we lost all faith in ourselves and 
our knowledge of shorthand. The word would 
start from one line of writing and continu 
on up through the two lines immediately pre 
When we finally deciphered it at th 
found it to be the word 
a_ blind, 


recall, we 


ceding 
end of the book, we 
“dehydrated.” The 
dealing in dehydrated fruits. 

Incidentally, sufficient proof was provided 
by our transcript of these notes to bring th 
offender to book 

What has been your shorthand experienc: 
of an unusual nature? 


man, as was 
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Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 Street, New York 


The Hum-Bug 


a story told of some small 
would play a 
Capturing 


beetle’s 


who thought they 

joke on a 
a centipede, they 
head, the wings of a butterfly, and the legs of 
1 grasshopper. Then putting the creature in 
a box they took it to the man and asked him 
that they had just 


The naturalist looked 


bovs 
noted naturalist 


glued on to it a 


what it was, explaining 
caught it in the fields 
at it carefully and finally inquired, “Did it 
hum when you caught it?” “Oh, yes,” re 
plied one of the conspirators, “it hummed like 
anything.” “Then,” naturalist, “it 
must be a hum-bug.” 
“Speaking of hum-bugs,” 
company, 


said the 


said the president 
“there are 
mind a 


of a large construction 
a good many varieties. I have in 
young lady who applied for the position of 
secretary in my ofhce the other day. She 
told of her 
and sundry accomplishments—she had a thor- 
ough knowledge of English and spoke several 
fluently She had a good 
economics, of f 
all of which aptly 


waxed eloquent as she various 


languages very 


knowledge of accounting, of 
shorthand and typewriting 
proved her qualifications and fitness for the 
position ! In fact, she did a good bit of 
‘humming.’ 

“T dictated a letter to her. She fussed and 
fretted at the typewriter for an hour or so, 
during time she complained 
was not accustomed to that particular make 
of machine Finally, she came to my desk 
handed 


which that she 


with an anxious face and reluctantly 


letter many contacts with 
unmailable She ex- 
knew write 


to her, she had 


me a evidencing 
the eraser, and _ still 
plained that 
every word that I 
studied shorthand only 
have 


while she how to 
dictated 
three months, and of 
sufficient speed to get 
the notes down as fast as I talked. ‘But I 
will acquire speed very rapidly, I know, with 
the splendid practice I shall get in your office,’ 
she blithely and confidently added 
settled her in my 


course did not 


“T quickly mind as a 


hum-bug of the stenographic variety I am 
even to attempt to train 
phers. That is the business of the 
teaching shorthand and typewriting. I 


mind if a girl comes to me who has had no 


too busy stenogra 
schools 


don't 


experience in office routine, because if she has 
brains and common sense she will soon learn, 
but I don't know what 
thinking about when they come to us, expect- 
ing to be trained to take dictation All high- 
powered business men have to have a stenog- 
rapher who can take dictation as fast as they 
give it to her, and transcribe it without wast 
ing a lot of, valuable time and stationery. The 
girl I now have came to me direct from 
school, but she specialized in stenography and 
she certainly knows how to turn out the work. 

“The thing for these young folks to do is 
to stay in school long enough to get special- 
ized training, and then when they come out 
will have no trouble in adjusting them- 
selves to a business office. A bright, intelli- 
gent boy or girl, thoroughly trained in stenog- 
has a better opportunity to reach the 


stenographers are 


thes 


raphy 
top in the business or professional world than 
skilled worker I know 
The sooner students begin to realize 
that fact, and the sooner the commercial 
realize it, the better pleased 


any other type of 


your 


teacher begins to 
will we executives be.” 

HE basic principles of accounting, of eco- 
be taught in the schools, 
but the application of these principles must 
be made in the business office. The practical 
application in the business office of what has 
been studied in the school is called experience. 
But with shorthand it is not enough to know 
the principles, you must be able to apply the 
principles to the spoken word instantly ii 
shorthand is to be of any practical value to 
you. You not only must know how to write 
the words dictated to you, but you must be 
able to write them rapidly and correctly so 
that you can take a business man’s dictation 


nomics, etc., May 





© 


and transcribe it neatly and accurately. The 
dictation course in your school provides that 
training. 

In other words, experience in taking dicta- 
tion and transcribing it is furnished in the 
classroom in the dictation and office training 
courses. If you apply yourself diligently 
while in school and thoroughly train yourself 
to write shorthand rapidly and accurately, you 
can go out into the business world confident 
that you are equipped to do the work effi- 
ciently. The achievement of Mr. Dupraw in 
the recent reporters’ contest is not a phe- 
nomenon, it is a possibility that later became 
a probability, and finally an actuality. Each 
one of you, if you will study and practice 
with the same eagerness, enthusiasm, persist- 
ence, and conscientiousness, might achieve the 
same recognition. But first you must lay a 
good foundation. A good foundation is just 
as essential to successful accomplishment in 
shorthand and typewriting as it is in any 
other form of achievement. 

Shorthand is a fine art and real skill in 
writing it requires perfect technique; that is, 
a thorough understanding of how each stroke 
should be made, and sufficient practice in 
making it to establish a subconscious habit of 
making it so all of the time. Thousands of 
beginners think that they can learn to write 
good notes without taking the trouble to find 
out why their notes are bad. But it can not 
be done that way. If you can not make good 
outlines all of the time, at least you ought 
to know in what particular they are bad. 
The Art and Credentials Department helps 
you to acquire the ability to criticise and im- 
prove your own style of writing. Personal 
examination is given to each paper submitted 
for the O. G. A. Certificate, and if the writ- 
ing does not come up to the standard, the 
reasons for its not doing so are pointed out 
to you, usually by writing the correct outline 
over the one that is not written correctly. 
That helps you to train your eyes to judge 
forms, and practice enables you to acquire 
the muscular control to make them quickly, 
fluently, and accurately. 

Twenty lessons make up a shorthand text- 
book—but the first lessons, properly mastered, 
in the beginning, go a long way toward mak- 
ing a shorthand writer. Notice that I say 
properly mastered. You can not start writ- 
ing those first consonants, &, g, r, 1, m, n, t, 
and d, in a sloppy, slip-shod style, and expect 
to finish a rapid and accurate shorthand 
writer. Writers aren't made that way. But 
if you start out with a thorough knowledge 
of what it is you are going to make and 
write it over and over again, until you can 
make it correctly at a speed of from 70 to 80 
words a minute, you will build a good founda- 
tion for expertness in stenography. 

Now I do not mean that the advanced les- 
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sons are not important. They are. But the 
first lessons are super-important, and that is 
why they should be thoroughly mastered at 
the start. The door knob on your house is 
very pretty and attractive, and it is also use- 
ful, but the walls and roof are of greater 
usefulness; likewise, the shorthand alphabet, 
most of which is presented in the first two 
lessons, is the foundation—the walls and roof 
of your shorthand building—and the lessons 
that follow are the trim and finish. The im- 
portance of laying a good solid foundation is 
obvious to each one of you. 

You can not assimilate the early lessons 
too well; you can not be too observant of 
just how these characters should be made; 
you can not practice reading and writing of 
correct notes too much in developing ability 
to execute outlines correctly and to read them 
fluently. There is nothing difficult about 
shorthand—you execute characters over and 
over again in your longhand writing, only 
you are not conscious of it. There is nothing 
difficult about learning shorthand if you ac 
quire at the start the right idea of how to 
go about learning it. Establish correct habits 
at the beginning, and the rest will come easy. 

It isn’t difficult to get a general idea of 
the formation of &, but a general idea will 
not answer. If you commence by drawing 
the characters, or distorting them, your prac- 
tice will be about as useful to you as a dull- 
edged tool. The intrinsic value of shorthand 
is the speed with which it can be written. 
The time to acquire speed is from the begin- 
ning, and it is done by writing fluently each 
stroke that you put on paper. As a matter 
of fact, I know teachers who do not consider 
that their students know a lesson if they can- 
not take dictation on it at the rate of sixty 
or eighty words a minute. It not only makes 
a difference whether a stroke is straight or 
curved, but it makes a difference how it is 
curved, as you will see when you encounter 
some of the joinings. It not only makes a 
difference whether the strokes are long or 
short, but it makes a difference how long they 
are, as you will see when you come to read 
back your notes. Your ultimate accomplish- 
ment will be greater if you learn now to 
write shorthand freely and fluently and accu- 
rately. Smooth, even, licht lines are very 
essential to shorthand skill 





HE primary object of the 
) O. G. A. is to establish a 

standard of quality and style of 
shorthand writing, based on the 
scientific principles of short- 
hand penmanship, that if used 
during the formative or theory 
period will lay the foundation 
for speed and accuracy in writing and reading 
The membership certificate in the O. G. A. 
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he most popular of the certificates issued neither can expert shorthand writers be made 
the Gregg Writer, as statistics show. It over night. As St. Clair Adams puts it: 
nbraces the triple elements of art and speed > aned ts & 


shorthand writing, and the fraternal ele- That had a de pith: 


nt in class work The winning of an It gave a 
A. Certificate means that you have ac - L.A ~~ 
such a knowledge of shorthand and eps yh gd 
ty writing it as marks the T'was “Never trou 
a mediocre writer and a ull trouble troubles 
To win one of them When a railroad is to be built the sur 
mbition, and the time to veyor’s services are enlisted to pick out th 
me of them is right now easiest route. Trains do not run uphill very 
in penmanship have’ well, so he makes out a line that gives the 
ormed tudent or stenographer or easiest way around the hills or over them, if 
: the ‘. * 


is necessary that they be crossed The 


shorthand writer who fails to meet 
uirements of the O. G. A. is still in need rules in your Manual and the penmanship 
tematic training and practice, and this suggestions I am going to make are for that 
practice is necessary unless you purpose—to point out to you the easiest way 

nt to be catalogued a shorthand “humbug.” to surmount shorthand hills without your 
ur success in speed writing depends as_ having to suffer too many “bumps.” Some 
h upon it as it does upon a good knowl-_ times it may appear possible to join circles 
of the principles. That is why so many to strokes in more than one way with equal 
eachers have selected the O. G. A. Certificate facility, but later on we discover that such a 


a standard of efficiency in shorthand writ- joining has been apprehended by the author 


g, and have made it a requirement for and utilized—but for another purpose. So, we 
raduation. They realize that only such must stick to the rules that are given to us, 
ters as can qualify for it are t r able secure in the belief that they are the surest 


ter 


s. But Rome was not built in a day: and best route to our shorthand success 


Shorthand Gymnastics--] 


HE suggestions that I am going to make Practice the exercises in Drill 1. Count to 
should be incorporated in all of the the rhythm of 1—2—3, quite rapidly while 
writing that you do from the very first you are writing, and you will be able to write 
in the Manual. Let us start with the with a smoother and faster movement 
lesson. Another point that I wish to call your at 
tention to while writing these consonants: 
The Horizontal Curves Keep the horizontal characters from running 
either uphill or downhill—the beginning and 
There is a way, and only one way write the end of curves should be on a line with 
und g and that is by starting with a slightly each other. This applies to r and / as well 
rved stroke, but having deepest curvature as k& and g. Practice the exercises and the 
the end. R and / are written with the consonants in Drill 1 until you can make them 
eepest curve at the beginning, but should fluently and correctly at, say, 150 or 200 
rve slightly at the end, too. Sometimes strokes a minute. 
rinning writers take this to mean that they 
ust make an arc-like curvature. That is 
it so. If you write the small letter m, and 
it off the tops, you will find that they have Make a special study of the combinations 
been made just as the shorthand character for gr and kl and practice them until you can get 
k should be made. Likewise, the small letter them right. Notice that 


Curve Combinations 


these curves which 
rives the motion and the form of r are of unequal length, are written with a 
ao 4 f_ hump that is the result of preserving the 
original forms of the curves This enables 

us to distinguish between the lengths of the 

strokes. When the curves are of equal length, 

there is not the necessity for making a dis- 

tinction, so we modify the curves for pur 

poses of facility and write them with a grace 

ful wave-like blend. Study the illustrations 

given here, and practice the exercises to the 

Drill 7 count of 1—2 until vou have acquired the 
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habit of making them correctly. They are 
easy enough, but they are distinctive and de 
serve special attention. 


Drill 2 


The Straight Lines 


themselves are 
to make, but 
them For 


Now, the straight lines in 
thing in the 
you must know how to make 
instance, you may draw them slowly and 
laboriously with thick, clumsy, painfully ver- 
tical strokes, that resemble a miniature series 
of fence posts, or you may write them quickly 
and fluently with a light, firm line, uniform 
in slant with the other characters. The prin- 
cipal fault to be found in the work of a 
beginner is that he insists upon breaking the 
backs of the d’s. These are unsightly, in- 
deed, and should be avoided. You can write 
t, d. n, m straight if you write them quickly 
with a free, fluent movement. 


the easiest world 


Drill 3 


Proper proportion is an important element 
in writing these strokes. You must maintain 
relative lengths not only at the beginning of 
your practice but all the time. We have ob- 
served that a popular method of practice 
among some students is to start with nice, 
correct forms ‘and finish with hieroglyphics 
that cannot be read. It is due to your not 
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keeping your mind on your writing. Perhay 
heard the about the absent 
man who walking down t 
street with one foot in the gutter and tl 
other on the sidewalk. A friend passing | 
said, “Good morning. How are you?” “Ws 
replied the absent-minded one, “I thought 

was all right when I left home this mornin 
but now I do not know what is wrong wit 
me, I have been limping for the last ha 
hour.” If you absent your mind from y 

shorthand practice characters will | 
limping, too, and limping is a great handic 
to speed. 

The exercise given in Drill 3 will be hel 
ful as a warming-up exercise, and to devel 
the motion writing the straight li 
These exercises are 


you've story 


minded was 


your 


used in 
rapidly. familiar to 

because you had to write them over and ov 
longhand penmanship cours 


only m 


again in your 
Practice them in the same 
rapidly if possible. Observe the 
fully, note that the down strokes have a mor 


nearly vertical tendency than the up strok: 


way, 
slant car 


The Cire le Vo wels 

Make the a circle or loop big enough t 
distinguished from the e circle or loop. 
you fail to make distinction in practi 
you form a habit that will be a serious han 
cap when you transcribe. If you are caret 
to make the a’s large, and the e’s ver 
small, a mere turn of the pen, while you hay 
plenty of time, you will form the habit 
making them that way, and it will con 
natural to make the distinction when writi 
them at a very high rate of speed. It is in 
portant that you keep this in mind, becau 
it will save you a lot of fretting and wor 
over your transcripts later on. 


this 


very 


i 
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wel! ee 
P77) , a 


Drill wa 


Write always with an easy continuous m 
n, gliding quickly from one outline to the 
ext without a pause or hesitant jerk. It is 
mportant for you to observe in this drill 
at the circles jom the strokes at right 
then you will not encounter any diffi 
ilties in joining as you go along. Take the 
precaution to establish correct habits of join 
ng from the first and then you will not have 
ause for worry. There is enough work in 
this one drill to keep you busy for at least 
1 week, or even longer if you 
‘ircle joiings. And about two-thirds of your 
shorthand penmanship troubles will be ended 


| 
ngies, 


master the 


vhen you have mastered them. So why not 
do it now? 


The Get-Away 


TT ; : 
We have given you a series of 
lls covering the combinations to be foun 


t! 


penman -hip 


1¢ first lesson and the straight strokes in 
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lesson of your Manual, and we 
haven't about the 
stroke. Yet the to use this get-away 
or “fade out” stroke is very essential in your 
shorthand penmanship work. Without it you 
will lose considerable time pausing at the end 
with the pen on the paper; 
you will have ugly blobs at the end of each 
character that will detract materially 


from the appearance of your work; you will 
st] 


the second 


said a word get-away 


ability 


of each outline 


very 


retard your progress 
in getting up these things make 
you see the importance of knowing what the 

t-away stroke is, and how to acquire it 

First, the get-ax stroke at the end of 
characters means the easy, light, fade-ou 
stroke You will 


you will glide with a quick 


have a handicap that w 
speed Deo 


ending of a observe it in 
your writing if 
continued motion from one outline to an 
other, as I have suggested It is secured by 
pencil while the hand is 
unlike the graceful flight 
of the airplane as it itself from the 
This fade-out lightness of stroke at 
outline indicates that the writer 
ahead”—and that his thoughts 
to the next outline. Its 
acquirement differentiates the slow shorthand 


from the fast 


lifting the pen or 
still in motion, not 
raises 
ground 
the end of an 
is “thinking 
have passed on 


writer of mediocre ability 
writer of expert ability. It is not something 
new to you longhand 
penmanship all the time when you finish writ- 
Bear in mind its importance and 
continuous 


with a smooth 


You use it in your 
ing a word 


acquire at the outset a free, easy, 


writing 


motion in all of your 
stroke at the end 


er-away 


— 
you 
to you so 
lemonstrate \ 
plover will not 


horthand humbug 


About the O.A.T. 





Test, “Trees Worth 
popular, 
Mentions 
members for 

Many 
unusual 
in type- 


HE Senior 
Knowing,” 
and several 


was very 
Honorable 
were given to new 
especially good work done 
Qe Zi of the booklets revealed 
Nrists skill and artistry not only 

writing technique and arrangement, 
ut in the illustrations used. Some of the 
pists made original pen and ink drawings, 














thers typed their illustrations, and some did 
search work and found pictures of the trees 
escribed, all of which very probably helped 
to make the work more interesting and 
ertainly added to the attractiveness of many 


f the booklets that were submitted to us. 


One especially interesting booklet was re 
ceived from Adaline Arnold, a student in the 
Baker Business University, Flint, Michigan 
Miss Arnold illustrated her booklet with ap 
propriate pictures of the different trees men 
tioned in the article. Miss Eileen Miller of the 
same school submitted an attractive booklet, 
also, and both students received Honorable 
Mention, and the little gold O. A. T. pin that 
goes with it, in addition to the beautiful 
Senior Membership Certificate. You 
interested in specimens 
which we have been able to reproduce (page 
89). 

We hope the test this month about crystals 


will be 
seeing a few of the 


will be equally as popular, and that we will 
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have many new members to add to our fast 
growing army of Artistic Typists. 

Read the suggestions given in the Septem- 
ber Gregg Writer for preparing the O. A. T. 
specimens, then you prepare a 
specimen that will not only merit the beautiful 
large O. A. T. Certificate, but also one of the 
little gold emblem pins given to new members 
who receive Honorable Mention 

Many teachers utilize the artistic typewrit- 
ing ability developed by the O. A. T. for 


see if can 


Results of the Fifth 


HE C. T. Contest first-prize 
banner and cash prize of $50.00 
was won this year by Sister M. 
Wilberta, the well-known teacher 
in St. Francis Commercial School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. There were 
twenty-nine students in her group 
and 100% of them qualified for 
the C. T. Certificate Twenty- 
three of the students won Honorable Mention 
for writing with a speed of seventy or more 
words a minute, or 79.3% of the total number 
in the group. The average net 
the entire group was 73.3 net words a minute, 
which given in terms of percentage using 100 
words a minute as 100% is 73.3%. This gives 
Sister Wilberta’s group a total of 84.2 points, 
which easily carries off first place 
Mr. G. C. Brink has always to be reckoned 
with in any typewriting contest and is sure 
to achieve a distinction of which any teacher 
or school might be proud. There were six- 
teen students represented in his group, all of 
whom qualified for the membership certificate, 
the group averaging in speed 73.2 words net. 
Ten, or 62.5%, of his students qualified for 
Honorable Mention. His team thus scored 
78.5 points in the Contest, which won second 
place. Therefore, the second-prize banner 
and the cash prize of $25 goes to Mr. Brink. 
The third-prize banner was carried off by 
Mrs. Grace S. Lamoureaux, of Bryant and 
Stratton School of Providence, Rhode Island. 
We do not know why we have not heard more 
about Mrs. Lamoureaux. The very excellent 
record made by her large group of 117 stu- 
dents distinguishes her as one of our expert 
typewriting teachers. Out of 117 students in 
her group, 110, or 94% of them, qualified for 
the C. T. Certificate, with the average net 
speed of 52 words a minute. Six won Hon- 
orable Mention. This achievement gives Mrs. 
Lamoureaux a score of 50.4 points and makes 
her the winner of third place. 
The fourth-prize banner goes 
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to Detroit 
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practical purposes: for instance, Sister M 
of Perpetual Help of the 
School, Portland, Oregon 

the design and typewrite the programs 
the graduating exercises. The work is ex 
lent, and the class is to be highly commer 
upon it. 

If you do 
Certificate, try 
cate and a little 
coaxing you to « 


St Rose 


already hold 
for it this month. A 
gold O. A. T. 


arry them away! 


not 


cer 
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» Contes 


Detroit, Michigan. Tl 
en students represented it 
of them) qu 


Commercial College, 
were thirty-sev 
group and twenty-five (67.5% 
fied for the membership certificate, with 
verage speed of 61 words a minute. | 


H norabvdit Me The s< 


school was points. 


students won ntion. 
this 
\nother 


this year 


lor 


new st comes in for hor 
Stevens College 
The gr 


but five qualified for 
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, : | 
smali, only S¢ 


the 


sour! up was 


students, mem! 
ship certificate with an average speed of 

three net words a minute, giving this scl 
a score of 44.8 pomts 


in the 


The prize awat 


contest. 


cord 


the highest individ was 
\ugusta Jedlisk troit 
Detroit, Michigai Her best 
ith o errors 
a minute. Th prize of 
Miss Jedlisk 
complishment in the 
Other 
contest are 
Ashland, Kentucl 
of 
teacher ; 
Mrs. Gertrude | 
Pasadena High School 
fornia, Mrs. E. M 
Hon rable 


they 


Commerci 
rec ord was 


words 90.2 net wi 


gross 


ten dollars 


( Sil 


. , : 
tor this sple n lid 


awarded 
that made goo 

Holy Family Bus 

the St. Antl 

M airy 

High 
atthews. teacher: S 
Pasadena, ( 


These sch 


schools 


Chicago, Illi Sister 
Phoenix \rizona, 
lay M 
South 
Linn, teacher 
Mention as 1 


have done 


won ognition of 


good work 
ACK of space this month 

of more extended comments on the ( 
Contest, but able to tell 
in next month's about 
our aims and ambitions for the C. T. an 
benefit it affords taking part 
activities All of the teachers competing 
year are to be 
excellent work they did 
kind of teaching that 
and subsequent honor and glory 


hope to 


I be 


we 
iSSLl¢ more 


those in tl 


highly commended upon 
their teaching is 
them 


assures 


Industr 
had her class m 
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pin are her 
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of Columbia, M 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to « 
courage the development of skillful short 
hand writing Membership is granted t 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to become a Member: Practic« 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
publist ved plat If the specimen sent u 
eaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you Otherwise 
y ir work will be returned with s iggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. 7 

ure appr ul, notes must be correct 
theory, accurate In proportion and execu- 
tion, tree in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
iwarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su 
perior Merit 4 circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An examinati 
ano G0 San cents saad ompany each speci 

ven submitted for men fifty cents 
cock application for Certificates of Superior 


Merit. 


b onl ) 
. | 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. 
ization of the 
open to all who qualify 


is the 


irtists 


professional organ- 
typewriting tis 
as superior craits 


Junior Membership: Membership ir 
the Junior division is open to anyone wl 
s studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership i: 
the Senior « sion is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not wh« i 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
in general “‘plain™ copying. Sez 
accompa anied by a Sig! ed state 

candidate has attained this 


mve 


minute 
tests must b« 
ment that the 
speec 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute on the Monthly Speed Test. No 
papers rating less than fifty net words the 
minute are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “‘competency’’ appear in this depart- 
nent each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, t t ne specimen 
should be sent in } part of the 0. A I 
membership tests ould be typed on a 
separate sheet The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s fidavit. A test is 
good only until the 25th of the mont! 
following publication 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 
No fee is charged for speed tests 
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men and 
training have eat advantage 
lay. Our present-day 
much more efficient in every way than for 
merly, and if our students take full advan 
tage of their opportuniti there need be no 
end to their shments. In this day 
and age more than ever before, it seems to 
me, there is a gre: ‘mand for properly 
trained, alert and honest men 
and women in the business world 
The old adage, “Anything worth doing is 
worth domng well,” is a mighty good one for 
everyone to adopt. Doing what we have to 
do well, making nost of our oppor 
tunities, and a t amount of 


women of today in 
over those 
schools are 


The young 


ot vester 


accomp 


conscientious 


deter 


success depends 


ry 

good 

body 
an 


hutting a 


, 
tne cop 


wid then 
membershit 

you lik 

A PURPOSE? Have you 
your own Are you trying to 
rove something ’ Is it desire to 
make yourself proficient in any line of 
work Have you an idea which you are 
trying to ext ? Have you set up before 
you a mark that is higher than vou can 
onveniently reach? Are giving any 
hought to what vou may be doing five vears 
you looking steadfastly in 


HAVE YOU 
purm se of 
your 
ress 


you 


from now? \re 
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October Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for the Competent Typist Certificate, good only until N ember 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 

250 words is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


[RST the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. 
\nd then Science steps in, takes the corn we do not eat (only three pe: 
cent or four per cent of the crop is eaten in its original form) and works 
miracles, 
Do you know it is very like/y’ that the contents of that bottle of “genut 
Scotch” were concocted in Hoboken from corn sugar, and that the fake label wa 
pasted on with corn, in the form of vegetable gum? 


Do you know that corn-fed hogs yield the most succulent Virginia Hams; 
corn-fed* steers the juciest beefsteaks ; and corn-fed leghorns lay more eggs tha: 


a gambler lays bets? 


Can you imagine a laborer without his corn cob pipe? And what would a 
boarding house be without good old reliable cornstarch pudding, dressed up ir 
the® fancy French name of blanch mange? Starch, derived from corn, is used t 
give that fine finish to bedsheets, collars, and most other cotton or linen fabrics, 
which are treated with starch size in the course of manufacture and also every 
time they’ take a trip to the laundry. 


Little does Beau Brummell suspect that his natty chamois gloves owe thei 
existence, in part, to their intimate association with corn sugar in the tannet 
Nor does his chauffeur know that modern chemistry transforms corn’ oil int 
the excellent rubber filler used in his new balloon tires, or equally excellent sala 
oil or mayonnaise dressing for his wife’s table. 


But this is not all. The delicious corn bread, corn flakes, and hominy th 
help build sonny-boy’s muscles ;° the paste powder the paperhanger uses; furforo! 
a new and powerful disinfectant and solvent; the four-for-a-penny gum drops « 
childhood days, and the delicious fancy confectionery you gave your “Mrs.” whe: 
she was still “Miss”—all are apparently’ different products, but still sisters under 
the skin, as they are all the offspring of their common parent, Corn. 


From corn also comes the vegetable adhesives used to stick waybills on expres 
packages ; to make the cartons on your grocer’s she/ves ;* the paper bags used fo! 
cement ; cigarette boxes; in fact, the better qualities of “coated” paper itself at 
generally sized with vegetable glue, made from corn. 


So vast was last year’s corn crop that if it were all growing at one time, cor: 
would’ cover every foot of land in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York Stat 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, a total of one hundred and fifty-five thousand 
square miles, or one entire acre for every man, woman, and child in the Unit 
States. And with’? its many uses, is it any wonder that corn is the crop of t! 
nation ?(2570 strokes ) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.| 
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uny direction with the determination of travel- 
ng in it? Have you a purpose of your own? 
The status of a man’s life depends largely 
n how he answers these questions. Many 
persons can answer them all in the affirma- 
ive sut many more—a great many more 
uld not answer even one of them without 
topping to take stock of their thoughts and 
see if they really have a purpose. Most 
eople are content to spend their lives carry 
¢ out the purposes of others They work 
y for the pay They care more for the 
than for the purpose. Give them the pay 
you can have the purpose, for all they 
re. And in this manner millions of unsatis 
tory, unhappy, unsuccessful lives are spent 
If you, in any degree, belong to the latter 
iss, why not look the matter squarely in the 
é Why not have a purpose of your own 
mu can still another's purpose—can 
it even better, still have the 
and yet be working out your own pur 
se. The workman merely becomes a better 
rkman. All good purposes tend in the sam« 
ection and can go hand in hand 
Waldo Pondray Wl 


serve 


you Can 


Test 


and ( my 


Sentor 


1. Mar 

York have 
little booklet on “Cry 
Sportsman.” The copy 


; 


issucd a 


et itself is 

Senior Te 
write a_salesletter 
the little booklet. 
Put yourself in the place of the customer 
write a strong and attractive 
that you think would induce 
ir holiday shopping in this store 


| , 
salesletter 


you to do 


you ci 
your t . mney 


oT the j ress 


— 
nal a 
Over fifty ago, the art of crystal 
itting was developed to its highest perfection 
England by the famous intaglio cutter, 
Cook. Much of his art remains today in im- 
perishable stone. It was he who successfully 
mbined the art of cutting on the reverse 
e of a doomed crystal the figure of an 
nimal and then giving it additional reality 
applying in paint the colors of the subject 
rtrayed. At that time, there was great 
emand for his scenes depicting tallyhoes and 
rses. 
In the past decade, there has come into the 
ld a crystal cutter of even greater ability, 
man whose love and knowledge of animals 
is permitted the reproduction of animal life 
such realistic form that the living subject 
ems to be under the very surface of the 
rystal. 
Marcus & Co. have 
mtrol practically all 


years 


fortune to 
this 


good 
product of 


the 
the 
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supreme artist, whose work is so lifelike and 
accurate that it imitators 
The following are the subjects regularly in 
stock (tabulate) : For gentlemen: Scart 
pins $50 to $65: sleeve links $200 to $275: 
tie clasps $75 to $85; Bill clips $65 to $109: 
collar pins $85 to $175; pencils $75 to $109 
For ladies: links $200 to $275: sport 
pins $60 to bracelets $250 to $350: 
charms $50 to $100. For ladies and 
men: Silver $250; silver 
boxes $225 to 
black enamel and gold cigarett 
silver clocks $225 to 
and silver cigarette cases $175 
im gold: cut t 
graphs about 20% additional Figures that 
regularly in stock Birds: teal, smipx 

mallards, partridge woodcocks, 
pheasants, canvasbacks Fish 
trout, salmon, tarpon, bass, barra 
cuda, sail fish. Horses saddle, hack 
ney, running, jumpers, hunters, polo players 
Miscellaneous: fox, cats, flies, 
boats, fighting cocks, hunting 
chows, police, collies, setters, pointers, peki 
ese, airdales, fox hounds, pome 
ranians, Boston bulls, French bulls, fox 
terriers, Scotch terriers, wirehaired terriers 
cocker spaniels, springer Irish wolf 
hounds. Wild Animals: | deer, tiger, 
moose, mountain sheep 


| 
has oniy 


sleeve 

$85 ; 
gentle 
cigarett 


clocks $425 


flasks 


$550: gold easel 


cases 35/5 to 
c 


$325; gold 
All mounted 


from photo 


$625 - cast | 


crystals order 
are 
quail, 
heads, 


bass. 


red 
tuna, 
Sca 


heads, 


golfer, sail 


scenes Dogs 


sealyhams, 
span ls, 


[These test re 


~. . 
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Competi iG) Typist 


Gold P i 


Moser & | 


° 
" APT OFF a 
& iGe ~ 


M - s 
Honorable Me 


Mike Ter 
89.3 net wor 
la Hennes t : f l Milwaukee 
Wis 86.6 net words 
Elsie We 
Wis 84.4 net 
Evelyn Heppert, St 
Wis (83.4 net 
William Lee, Bryant and 
(83.1 net words 
Mary Westphal, St 
Wis 81.8 net wor 
Margie Berg. St Fram 
Wis. (81.4 net words 
Kies!, St Fran 
80.8 net words 
Eliabeth Popp, St. Frar 
Wis 80.7 net words 
Augusta Jediisk, Detroit 
Mich. (79.8 net words) 


th st Francis al l sukee 
words 
Frar 


words 


Frar 
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Lucille 
(78.1 
Marian 
R. I 
Matilda 
Wis 
Josephine 
waukee, Wis 
Evelyn Nap, St 
Wis. (76.7 net 
Lillian 
Wis. (75 
Camilla 
Wis 
Frances 
Wis 
Marion 
words) 
Rose Mertz, St. F 
(74 net words) 
Anna 
waukee, 
Agnes Bamberg 
Wis. (72.4 net 


Starkey, 
net 
Heffermar 
(17 

Sauer, 
(77.3 net 


net 
(74.6 


net 


(74.3 net 
Hering, 


Helen Bertram, St 


Wis. (71.9 
Cc. Virginia 
(71.9 net 
Ethel 
Wis 
Mary 
Wis 
Anna 
Wis 


net 


words 


(71.8 net 


(71.6 net 
Aman, St 
(71.5 net 
Emma Hirzi, St 
Wis. (70.9 net 
Ivar Melander 


net 
St. Francis 


Wittak St 


(77 


Mohr, St 


Belot, St 


Mae Wilburn, 8t 
Wis. (73 


Kelley, St. Patrick's 
Rudolf, St 


Francols, St 


State College of Washington, 
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Evanston High School Evanston, Wyo 


words 


College, Providence 


», Bryant and Stratton 
words) 


Commercial School, Milwaukee 


words) 


ommercial School, Mil 


Francis C 
net words) 


Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee 


words) 


Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee 


words 
Adler, St 


Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, 
words 
Francis 
words) 


Lodi High 


Commercial School, Milwaukee 


School, Lodi, Wis (74.8 net 


‘rancis Commercial School, Milwaukee, Wis 


Francis Commercial School, Mil 


words) 


6 net 
St. Francis ¢ 
words) 
Francis Commercial 
words) 


mmercial School, Milwaukee 


School, Milwaukee, 


School, Wilmington, Del 
) 

Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee, 
words) 
Francis C 


words) 


mmercial School, Milwaukee, 


Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee 


words) 
Francis Commercial School, Milwaukee 
words) 


Pullman, Wash 


(70.9 net words) 


Marie 
waukee 

Lorraine 
Wis 

Marie 
Wis 


Bingenhelr 
Wis. ( 
(70.8 net 
Ballering, 
(70.8 net 
McGovern 
(70.7 
Rogers 
net 


R. I 
Weston 
(70.4 
Dorothy 
Wis 


(70.1 net 


Ziab, St 


net 


ner, St. Francis Commercial Schoo Mil 
70.8 net words 
Francis Commercial 
words) 
St. Fran 
words 
Bryant and Str 
words) 
Estherville 


School, Milwaukee 


is Commercial School, Milwaukee, 


atton College, Providence 


School, Estherville, lowa 


High 


words) 
Plate, St 


Francis C ial Milwaukee 


words) 


ymmere School, 


2A a 2 ok eh 





IT IS NOT ALWAYS EASY 


To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
To 


apologize, 

begin over, 

admit error, 

be unselfish, 

take advice, 

be charitable, 

be considerate, 
keep on trying, 
think and then act, 
profit by mistakes, 
forgive and forget, 
shoulder a deserved blame. 


—But it always pays. 
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“BUSINESS DON'TS” 
By Hazel Cochran 


Don’t quit working as soon as the boss leaves the office. 
(He is Tiable to come back unexpectedly.) 

Don’t come in late when the boss is out of town. (He 
may give you a long distance ring.) 

Don’t expect others to do your work and still receive 
credit for yourself. 

Don’t go home early just because the boss does. 

Don’t make a practice of using the office telephone for 
personal calls. 

Don’t talk about personal matters during business 
hours. (Save them for your lunch hour.) 

Don’t stay out half of the night and expect to serve your 
Company the same as if you had your proper rest. 
Don’t talk about your fellow-workers. (They will find 
it out.) 

Don’t allow anyone to distract your attention from 
your business. 

Don’t forget to say “Good Morning” when you 
come in. 

Don’t forget to control your temper. (Losing it is not 
only bad for others, but is also bad for your health.) 
Don’t spend too much time in the wash-room. 

Don’t “blow” about everything you do. (Others do 
things occasionally.) 

Don’t think you are imposed upon. (Every one thinks 
that, and you want to be different.) 

Don’t forget to put forth an effort to do your best. 
Don’t spend all the money you make. (Put away a 
lictle ray of sunshine for a rainy day.) 

Don’t be foolish when you should be serious. 

Don’t knock some one to everyone you meet. 

Don’t give up until you have achieved what you have 
been aiming for. 

Don’t forget to smile. 


(Taken from the “Dictator,” published by the students of Morton Schooi, 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania) 
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High Lights on Business English 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


Author of “Applied Business English” 


(Continued from the September issue) 


Compound Relatives 


OMPOUND relative pronouns are 
formed by adding the endings -soever, 
-ever, and -so to the simple relatives 

ho, which, and what. We have, therefore, 
vhosoever, whosesoever, whomsoever, who- 
er, whomever, whosever, whoso (rare), 
whichever, whichsoever, whatsoever, whatever. 

The -soever combinations are used only for 
special emphasis or to express comprehensive- 
ness. The most common compound relatives 
ire those formed by the addition of -ever. 

The same caution must be exercised in the 
use Of whoever and whomever, etc., that is 
necessary in the use of who and whom, and 
the same rules apply. 

Wrong: The prize will be awarded to whomever 
deserves it. 

The relative pronoun is not the object of 
the preposition “to”; it is the subject of the 
verb “deserves” and hence must take the 
nominative case. (The object of the preposi- 
tion is the entire clause “whoever deserves 
it.””) 

Right: The 


leserves it. 


prize will be awarded to whoever 


Wrong: The prize will be awarded to whoever 


we find to be the most deserving. 
—_ s ' 
This is wrong because the relative is the 
subject of the infinitive “to be,” which always 
takes the objective case. 


Right: The ‘prize will be awarded to whomever 


we find to be the most deserving 


Wrong: We will accept whomever can prove his 
ability. 
Right: We will 
ability. 
“Whoever” is not the object of 
but the subject of “can prove,” and hence in 
the nominative case. 


accept whoever can prove his 


“accept,” 


Cautions 


To avoid ambiguity, place the relative clause 
as closely as possible to the word that it 
limits. This will such absurdities as 

The oranges came packed in wooden crates, which 
were delicious. 

The oranges, which were delicious, came packed in 
wooden crates. 

Do not use “and who” or “and which” unless 
preceded by another relative clause, as “and” 
can connect only elements of the same order 


They took us to a museum we had never 
which was full of wonderful pic 


avoid 


Wrong: 
seen before and 
tures. 

Right: 
seen before, which was full of won 

Avoid the excessive use of relative clauses 
Too many of them make for a labored and 
heavy style. Either 
phrases for the clauses whereve 
break the sentence up, making tw 
of it. 


They took us to a museum we had never 
lerful pictures 


substitute words or 
possible or 


sentences 


Interrogative Pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns aré used in asking 
juestions. They are: 


Who—treferring to persons. 

Which—treferring to persons or things, and 
listinguishing one object from another. 

What—referring to things. 

To determine the case of the interrogative 
pronoun, turn the sentence around and make 

declarative. 

“Whom are you,” thus becomes “you are 
vhom,” which is as plainly ungrammatical as 
You are him.” The sentence should read 
Who are you?’ 
Who were you talking to? 


Wrong: 
Whom were you talking to? 


Right 


have “You 
now see 


Turn it around, and you will 
were talking to whom?” You can 
clearly that whom is the object of the pre- 
position “to,” and hence must be in the objec- 
tive case. 

Wrong: Who did you call? 

Right: Whom did you call? 

Transposed, this would read “You did call 
whom?” You see that whom is here the ob 
ject of the verb “did call.” 

Wrong: Whom do you think will win? 

Right: Who do you think will win? 

This cannot be transposed, but the paren- 
thetical expression “do you think” can be 
omitted, leaving “Who will win?” It is now 
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clear that who is the subject of the verb “will ana set, have been, be bes as after, rows-r 
ne . aol a . judgment, town, could, shali-ship, change-wt 

vin, and must be in the nominative case. seems dieiinn: mepedhnns seened, wank: aie 
Knowledge of these rules is not sufficient, wrote, self-centered, codperate, information, is-l 

alone, to insure you against errors. The cor- for, have, Orient, hours, word, car-correct, 


. . . sa] ork friend: tr “iT ] » . nle r 1 
rect forms should be drilled on daily until would, clerk, friend; principal-principle, simi 
. them, sentence, knec any, am-more, full, val 


their sound and appearance have become natu- = ust California. was. admitted, to the, ur 


ral to you, and a wrong form can be detected September, 9, 185 period handful, circu 
; 


. és . ’ ‘ h-teach seri@nicnm dat direct 
instantly. Many persons say “It is me,” or ‘ven, touch-tea lum, da lirect, 
matist 


“Who did you give it to?” simply because 
“It is I” and “To whom did you give it?” Ss 
sound stilted to them. They think their use 
is an affectation. Merely to repeat these 


° i all 
sentences several times a day will result in Time Worth More 
making the correct forms as habitual as the 5 
incorrect forms now are, and it will not be 
necessary to think about them. They will be 
used unconsciously. 


Test 


Strike out the incorrect word in the fol- 
lowing sentences: 

The cashier, who—whom we all believed to be r« 
liable, has proved to be dishonest. 

My friend, who—whom I hoped would give me 
some assistance, disappointed me. 

The city that—which I love best is Paris. 

We met the writer who—whom you know 

Billy Sunday's congregations are the largest who— 
which—that have ever been seen. 

This is the dress that—which I made myself 

They told us who—whom they wished to invite 

Who—twhom do you think will be invited? 

Do you know who—whom she is? 

Do you know who—whom I saw 

The music that—which was played at the recitat 
was unpublished 

The music, that—which was not difficult, was on 
the piano 

T he countess married a man wh Oo ’ j r they 


~ 


say, was her gardener. 

He is a man who—whom I met in the city 

Rice, that—twhich contains more nourishment than 
»otatoes, costs considerably less 

The medal will be given to whoever—whomever 
makes the best record 

Who you send it to? 


miinued next month 


Ss 


Key to “Bear Flag” 


in the September Gregg Writer 


Reading left to right, beginning with the nosc: 
He, literature, oculist, endow, which, to have, gone, 
to-too-two, believe-belief, be-but-by, fib, give-given. 
occur, remunerate, taken, month, truth-to our-at 
our, let-letter, the, gorilla, last, only, rule, mine- 
mind, lilac, mug, trim; in-not, reorganize, gladly, 
wonder, mention, rotation, soon, greatly, versify, 
toiler 

Cannot, new, real-regard, old, key, make, merry, 
go-good, look; time, peer, rodent, mud, lock, 
rendition, oral, grail, manner: lay-like, keen, gray, 
erase, ordinary, well-will, railroad, lack-lake: froth, 
care, rattan, numb-number, narrate, glad. smile; 
meantime, radius, contort, glint, kettle, salient: 
rumor, acknowledge, praise, intense, lower, three. 

Eye: Can, a-an, areour; neck: if, have beeg. 

Ground: Can, watch, are-our, upon, reason, 
enjoy, raw-row, oasis, cannon, most, if, have, part, 
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Results of the Summer Contests 
By Louts A. Leslie 


HE Examining Committee received many 
suggestions in the “Contest” 
which was announced in the 
une Gregg Writer. The purpose of this 
ntest was to get suggestions for novel con- 
sts involving shorthand and _ typewriting 
which could be used in the Gregg Writer 
luring this school year 
The winner of the contest, to 
check for ten dollars together 
th our congratulations, is Mr. Bert Leach, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. The contest which he 
gested is announced on another page of 
s issue and I am sure you will find it very 
teresting. 
As we said in the contest all 
eptable ideas would be paid for at the rate 


excellent 
Contest 


whom we 
have sent a 


announcing 


ot one dollar apiece, we are sending checks 
for one dollar each to the following people 
The ideas which they submitted will be used 
as the basis of contests in future issues 


Carroll Hackett, Whitewater, Wis 

Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Minneapolis, Min: 
Harold Rose, Jeffersonville, Ind 

Marie E. Marik, Long Island City, N. \¥ 
Rachel L. Harlan, Manchester, N. H 


We wish very much that we could write a 
personal letter to each of the peopl 
whose suggestions we were unable to accept 
account of the 
oppor 
who submitted 


many 


but as this is impossible on 
number we 
thanking 
a suggestion 


want to take this 


everyone 


great 
tunity of 


The June Transcribing Contest 


The winner of the transcription contest an- 
unced in the June Gregg Writer is Miss 
Irene Hanson, Superior, Wisconsin. For the 
benefit of new subscribers I will say that this 
ntest called for the transcription of all the 
wthand appearing in the June issue of the 
reqq Writer—about 6,000 words in all. 
Miss Hanson’s transcript is really a gem. 
is not only correct, but the matter is prop- 
ly placed on the page, the touch is even, 
| the very few erasures have been so skill- 
lly made it was only by the closest scrutiny 
at we were able to detect them 
That there were many excellent transcripts 
ibmitted will be obvious from the rather 
lengthy list of Honorable Mentions awarded 


Men 


pin has been sent as a 


To each of those receiving Honorable 
tion a gold ©. A. T. 
recognition of the fine work done 

Many of the candidates displayed consider 
able artistic talent in illustrating their book 
lets. This was especially true of Miss Phyllis 
Wakefield of the DeBear School, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, England, who made several full 
page pictures in addition to marginal orna 
ments and illuminated initial letters. It was 
accuracy of transcript, however, that 
the final analysis. 

The complete list of those receiving Honor- 
able Mention they are 
not in order of merit! To be 
to everybody they are arranged alphabetically 


won im 


is given below No 
perfectly fair 


Transcribing Contest Honorable 
Mentions 


Awell, Mass 


High School, >t 


Marie Alexander, 
es Armstrong, Humboldt 
Paul, Minn 
es Beard, Wilkinsburg, Pa 
J. Boldin, Ely, Minr 
er Mary Catherine, St 
my, Vicksburg, Miss 
tonio T. Cirino, New York, N. Y 
Floehr, Defiance, Ohio 
Giorgi, Bagno a Ripoli, Firenze, Italy 
nnie Goolnick, Hebrew Technical 
rls, New York, N. Y 
nrietta Hermina Kusch, Cleveland, Ohio 
rence Leclair, Fall River, Mass 
ry E. Lillie, Buffalo, N. Y 
lda Mantecon, Cienfuegos, Cuba 
is Marty, Baraboo, Wis. 
E. Masberg, Mankato, Minn. 


Francis Xavier’s Acad 


School for 


Gertrude May Newtor 
Gertrude Norton, Bless« 
ark N J 
Grace Feit Osmun, East 
Amy R. A. Pellatt, Minne Minn 
Helen Sch Ipp, Lawrence isiness§ ( 
. Kans 
Eugene W. Sutherland, I 
Lawrer ce, Kans 
Wilma Tomanek, 
ark, N. J 
Eleanor E. Townsend, Oakland, Md 
Phyllis Mary Wakefield, DeBear Sch 
Manchester, England 
Flla Josephine Wiswell 
Rose Yomner, Hebrew 
New York, N. Y 
Joseph R. Zolkoski, Pittsburgh, Pa 


rence 


rence Busir 


Blessed Sacrament 


Seattle, Wash 
Technical Scho 
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(‘Yhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted by FREDERICK H. GURTLER 
Court and Convention Reporter 


69 West Washington Street, Chicago 
f\ 








Becoming a Shorthand Reporter 


(Continued from the September issue) 


OMETIMES we profit by our mistakes 
have had 
efforts 


and sometimes we do not. [I 

the opportunity to observe the 

ny young men have made to establish 
emselves in the shorthand reporting field. 
has occurred to me that the degree of 
ligence exercised in the first few years after 
e start in reporting has been made deter- 
nes very largely the ultimate success of the 
eporter. Unfortunately some beginning re- 
wters have the idea when they come out of 
hool that because they have passed certain 
sts in school or otherwise, they need not 
now any more or acquire any more skill, that 
ey are, in fact, just as good or better than 
reporters who have been engaged in busi- 
ness for years. They look upon an old and 
xperienced reporter with a degree of con- 
empt. Well, we can’t all keep young, but if 
ve are alert and attentive to our work we can 
arn, we can acquire a tremendous vocabu- 
lary, we can recognize with comprehension 
scussions on almost any subject of debate 
- discourse, we can call to mind as a matter 
routine correct forms of procedure which 
young reporter has difficulty in finding, 
ven if he has the inclination to look them up 
feels the responsibility of having his tran- 
ript of that quality which will reflect credit 
n all those who took part in the proceedings 
transcript of which he is trying to make. 


Industry 


Industry divides itself into the effort one 
makes to further perfect his skill as a writer, 
particularly in the early years of his prac- 
tice, and the effort one makes to acquire 
1 knowledge of the object sought in the trial 
f a case or in the discussion of a subject in 

general forum. Until a reporter becomes 
nterested in helping those by whom he is 
employed to accomplish a certain purpose, he 
will not be successful. The reporter is deal- 
ing with the very issues of life as they occur 
nd his contribution of skill, industry, and 


character is a contribution to the things of 
life, making them truer, finer, and more accu 
rate. The industry that you show all through 
life has an important bearing upon your suc- 
cess, and particularly in the early years of 
your practice. Therefore, be diligent, pains 
taking, and concerned in the work you have 
chosen to do, and you will be of 
every one with whom you come in contact. 


service to 


Character 

Industry is closely related to character 
Character is a word we use to represent the 
distinctive qualities of one man’s life as com- 
pared with other men It is refreshing to 
find a man in business of sound business prin- 
ciple, honest and fair and just. Character is 
that controlling force from within a man 
which directs him in the right way. Character 
is readily discernible. The shorthand report 
ing profession has so many ramifications that 
the character of a reporter is easily discerned. 
A shorthand reporter has many opportunities 
forced upon him in the very nature of his 
work for the expression of his character, and 
if he fails to show sterling worth and high 
principle, he very early limits his opportunity 
of success. The reporter is a public servant 
and his work is governed by all the ethics 
of business and professional dealings. He is 
placed on his honor. His character deter- 
mines what his conduct and what his success 
shall be. No hothouse reputation will ever 
supplant real character. 


The Second Step 


What I have said so far refers largely to 
the preparation a reporter should make prior 
to entering the reporting field. The next 
general division of the matters involved in 
establishing oneself as a reporter will include 
the difficulties and the experiences surround- 
ing the first appointment as an official re- 
porter or establishing a suitable connection 
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the general reporting field. We are now 

eady to begin to be a reporter and what we 
will largely determine our early success 
failure. 


Capital 


Although it is true that the shorthand re- 
rting business is one where comparatively 
ttle capital is required, it should not be 
ught that no capital is necessary to con- 
ict a reporting business. At certain times 
sort of revolving fund of $10,000 is needed 
finance properly the operations of a gen- 
ral reporting business and, taking the ex- 
eme, there are times when larger sums are 
juired. Considering the official reporter 
the moment, I would imagine, although | 
e never been an official reporter, that much 
ss capital is needed. The reporter ought 
be able to buy all necessary equipment and 
maintain himself for a year without in- 
me. That would seem to be a reasonable 
mount of capital. A lesser amount might 
wuse some embarrassment. Such a fund will 
permit the reporter to dress properly and to 
the things most necessary for his early 
ntrance on a successful basis into the report- 
profession Perhaps this amount of 
pital would serve its best purpose in the 
t that it would give the reporter a measure 
onfidence in himself and in his reasonable 
bability of making good 


Getting a Start 


There are many ways of establishing a con- 
t with those who need shorthand reporting 
rvice. I have in mind such ways as passing 
he certified shorthand reporters’ examination 
the states where there is a certified short 
1 reporters’ law, which I believe now is 
nited to New York and Iowa; by passing a 
vil service examination, by working for an- 
ther reporter, by acquaintance with attorneys 
1 judges, by operating in a reporter’s office 
1 getting the benefit of such opportunities 
may there arise, and by keeping your eyes 
n in a general way so that you will leave 
thing undone on your part to let the general 
blic know that you are anxious to become 
shorthand reporter. These methods can be 
fitably discussed at greater length 


Civil Service 


There are many minor reporting appoint 
ents to be had through civil service. This 
rgely applies to railroad commissions and 
iblic utility and industrial boards. There 
re many positions to be had through civil 
rvice which require some reporting ability, 
he full details of which can be more accu- 
tely and fully learned through addressing 
letter of inquiry to either the State Civil 


Service Commission 


Federal ( 


ton, D. C 


lity and industrial 


public uti 
heard wit 
justments 


from employe rs 


injury. 


‘ivil Service 


Before 


h reference 
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state, o1 he 


Commission, Washing 


the railway 


Commissions 


boards cases are 


to rate increases or ad 


involving 


pecause of 


reporting 
great to 


compensation 


some 


before thes« 
give any re 


personal 


porter so employed abundant practice. Through 


friendliness with arbitrators 


ers, through having 


cases where in eacl 


the arguments are quit« 


the oppor 
reporters 
beginning 
make the 


limited danger of 


ceeding o 
he might 


tunity of « 
working 


reporter h 
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most of 


f such far 
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toastmaster 
a humorist 


and a raconteur gained him wide recognition 
Mr. Temple was 


N. Y., in 
hand and 


bears his 


official shorthand 


Court of 


1878. Earl 


name 


Baltimore, 


Tr 


born at 


Cooperstown, 


in life he studied short- 
went to Washington, 
he established a shorthand sch 
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come the official reporter in the United States He 
Court. He took an active interest in the and 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
and presided over the annual banquet at 
Washington a year ago. 


is survived by his mother, his wid 
four children, to whom we extend 
sincere sympathy The passing of La 
Temple will be mourned by all 
writers, and by thousands of others 


shortha: 





Business Letters 


“Jogging” Letters 


[From “Gardner's Constructive Dictation,” page 
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A Commission Contract Case 
(Continued from the September issue) 


\ Yes. He spoke about some claims being against Q Was Mr. Hart one of them? 
property A Mr. Hart, I believe, was one of them 
The mechanics had claims against the property? Q What did you tell him? 
That he was to clear up. A I told him I had nothing to do with it. Ge 
That is what he told you? A Yes, he did. down and see my attorney. 
He told you also there was a mortgage on the Q Do you know whether Mr. Johnson was with 
t Mr. Hart at that time? A I do not 
He was to clear that up, yes, sir. Q There were Mr. Hart and two other men? 
But he told you there was a mortgage on the A Two other men. 
rty? Q That came up to your place of business ir 
Yes. That is why I had to wait so long to reference to this deal? A They did. 
t up Mr. Gates: That is all. 
Did I understand you to say that you never 
Mr. Johnson until you saw him at the hearing BERNARD J. HART 
ther case? 
1 I did not think that I had seen him. I called as a witness on behalf of the plaintiff, having 


| said 
t sure. I am not sure to this date. been first duly sworn, testified as follows: 


y? 


Did anybody eve resent this dee i 
acters tele of tie Guat’ A .. So = DIRECT EXAMINATION 
You say no? A No. By Mr. Gates 
What is your name? 
A My name is Bernard J. Hart 
RE-DIRECT EXAMINATION Where do you live, Mr. Hart? 
By Mr. Gates I live at 6613 South Leavitt 
Mr. Matz, did anybody come up to your place ow long Save you lived in . hicago? . 
- : ! - ys : ~ : A Oh, I have been here in Chicago since 1892 
about the 3rd of May and start to talk with What has been your business? 
anything about the deal? A Yes. " ‘ ; usit ] 
) Who came? 
\ Three people came up there I could not say 
ey were (To 1 continued next month) 


In. MARTIN That is all. 


A General merchandise 
Q You had a store? A I had a store, yes 
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Designed by Anne Johnson 


Crosby-Ironton High School, Crosby-Ironton, Minnesota 
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